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ART. IL—THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE 
FUTURE.* 


Mr. Carey’s volume we regard as a valuable contribu- 
tion of facts and thoughts to the resources out of which, in 
due time, will be formed a trne science of political economy 
and social urder. He concerns himself mainly with the ma- 
terial interests of man, not, however, overlooking their connec- 
tion with his moral well-being. One thing which we especially 
like in the work is its strong advocacy, by the application of 
stubborn facts, of the cause of peace,— showing very con- 
clusively that war is a mistake as well as a sin, bad as a 
matter of policy as well as a violation of the law of God. 
It is not our purpose to discuss the author’s peculiar doc- 
trines, or to decide upon the soundness of the views he takes 
of the vexed questions of free trade and commercial inter- 
course. ‘I'he examination of these questions belongs to jour- 
nals more exclusively devoted to secular affairs. We refer 
to the book because it is suggestive of thoughts in harmony 
with our present design, which is to glance at a few facts and 
arguments that show the need and may encourage the hope of 
social progress. In present tendencies we would find a warrant 
for the anticipation of a better condition of things yet to come. 

We open our subject by asking our readers to bring be- 
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fore their minds the picture of an estate in feudal times, — 
a picture of men and things as they then existed, drawn to 
the life, that shall speak to their senses, giving them a strictly 
true and living idea of the social system which once pre- 
vailed. ‘here is the gloomy castle, with its massive towers, 
deep moat, heavy drawbridge, and ponderous gates; at the 
entrance the Herculean warder, on the battlements the steel- 
clad sentinels, within the court-yard rough and rioting men- 
at-arms. ‘There is the oaken hall, where, after the chase 
or fight, the mad revel runs high and the wildest passions 
rage. From the tallest turret may be seen dark forests 
stretching away in the distance, poorly cultivated hills and 
valleys lying hard by, groups, under the very shadow of the 
fortress, of dark, cold, damp, mud-walled and thatch-roofed 
hovels. Let this domain be examined in clear daylight, dis- 
robed of all rainbow-broidered clouds of romance, in all its 
rugged, comfortless, coarse, and naked reality, — just as the 
stern fidelity of history must describe it, and not as the gor- 
geous imagination of the novelist paints it. ‘T'his picture we 
would have thus seen, in order that the condition of society 
of which it was the material representative may be better 
understood. Within and around the feudal domain, speak- 
ing comparatively, was superstition and not religion, igno- 
rance and not knowledge, slavery and not freedom, rudeness 
and not refinement, suffering and not comfort, wealth ob- 
tained by violence, poverty caused by direct oppression, 
man the foe or slave of his brother-man, despotic and law- 
less force, encumbered with its own iron panoply, ruling 
herds of human beings collared and driven like the brutes. 
The facts in the case, could we get at them, would fully bear 
out this description ; because such wretchedness must have 
been, because history in part so tells the story, and because 
even now, under similar circumstances, a similar state of 
things exists. ‘The landholding nobility and the squalid serfs 
of Russia are, in many respects, living examples of the re- 
lations which almost universally obtained, a few centuries 
since, between lords and peasants, warlike barons and their 
stolid followers. 

Having imagined this picture of the past, let it be con- 
trasted with another, familiar as our own homes, and easily 
painted, —a New England village, with its lines of trees, 
leafy sentinels guarding each side of the broad street, 
rows of neat houses, with stores, mechanics’ shops, and 
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churches interspersed. The dwellings are all nearly of the 
same pattern. One or more may aaat of three stories ; the 
majority are but one story and a half in height ; many of them 
are embellished with green blinds and verdant or blooming 
front-yards. In various directions from the main road, wind- 
ing along valleys and round the hill-sides, other roads lead to 
well-tilled and productive farms. The truth of the descrip- 
tion will not be affected, if a river and a factory or two are 
introduced, or a locomotive is sent whistling through the 
fields ; and it demands that several free district schools shall 
be sprinkled over the township. The inhabitants of this 
small democracy are nearly on a level, — well-fed, well- 
clad, intelligent, and independent. Every adult male is a 
voter ; and almost every adult male may, in turn, aspire to 
be a selectman or representative to the General Court. A 
newspaper is printed in the village, of course ; and the af- 
fairs of the nation are duly discussed by the fireside in winter, 
by the road-side in summer, and at the store or post-office — 
usually one and the same place —at all seasons of the year. 
Among the population there is little crime or poverty. 
Front-doors are secured by slender bolts, scores of which 
might be wrought out of the huge bars that fastened the 
iron-cased gates of ancient castles. Captains by the dozen 
can be found engaged in a variety of peaceful occupations ; 
and the brigadier-general himself has nothing but his title, and 
his uniform on muster-day, to distinguish him from other hon- 
est citizens. ‘The lawyer must despair of having clients, 
unless a ‘‘ smart”? man and popular. ‘The doctor may not be 
very scientific, but he must be sociable and attentive. ‘The 
preachers are freely criticized in all respects by their parish- 
ioners, as if they were public property, and must do their best 
to perform a miracle and satisfy every body. At Thanks- 
giving, all the tables smoke with roast turkeys and plum-pud- 
dings. Servants are superseded by ‘‘ help,” laborers by 
‘¢ hired men” ; spinners and weavers are turned into ‘‘ oper- 
atives?; and nobody is a whit superior to any body else. 
The representative of labor, who pays only a poll-tax, neu- 
tralizes the vote of the representative of capital, who pays a 
tenth part of the municipal expenses. ‘* Squire Hathaway,” 
in the big brick house on the hill, is literally the fellow-citi- 
zen of John Smith, who lives in ‘ the ten-footer down the 
lane ?; and it would be a hazardous experiment for Mrs. 
Hathaway to give herself airs, although she may own a three- 
ply carpet and a piano-forte for her daughters. 
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That feudal estate once was; this New England village 
now is. Who can bring them “together in his imagination, 
and not see what an advance the present is on the past : ? In 
the gradual transformation of warlike castles into quiet towns, 
—nay, in the slender bolt taking the place of the ponder- 
ous iron bar, as just now suggested, — is there not all the 
evidence a thoughtful mind wants, to prove, that, however the 
world of matter has continued to revolve on its old axis and 
in its old orbit, the world of men has neither stood still nor 
moved in a circle, but gone forward nearer and nearer to the 
promised land of a Christian civilization ? It would be absurd 
to ask the question, except to introduce another, namely, — 
Is that promised land of a Christian civilization yet reached 
and settled ? Has society grown up to its manhood? Is 
there no future to come, in which more will be gained on the 
present than the present has gained on the past? If this in- 
quiry were put to men and women turned of fifty, the major- 
ity might doubt whether a century of to-morrows will bring 
about any salutary changes in the condition of things to- -day. 
Middle age, its own fortune made, its own social position 
fixed, hooped round by habits and chained down by preju- 
dices, is naturally inclined to be conservative, to shake its 
head in opposition to all reforms and its warning finger at 
young hope and sanguine expectation. Now we pay all due 
respect to those who shrink from progress, because it may 
seat too large a crowd on the platform they have exclusively 
occupied. We have a proper regard for the opinion of those 
who, standing themselves on pleasant elevations, think the 
restless multitude below had much better stay below and keep 
quiet. We appreciate the position of the self-appointed 
brakemen on the car of civilization, so fearful that, if it go 
farther or faster forward, it will be thrown from the track and 
broken in pieces. Such conservatives have their office and 
do their work. They are useful checks. They produce a 
friction quite favorable to safety ; though, as obstacles to the 
onward movement, they need anticipate little success, — for 
that movement, like the calm, resistless force of the mighty 
river, cannot be stayed. 

More is to be done than has ever yet been done on our 
globe by this generation and the myriads behind us. The 
New England village is still but a pioneer, and by no means 
a specimen of the universal prosperity even of Christendom, 
or the larger part of Christendom. In numerous and terrific 
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ways, injustice, misery, and crime still torment the race. 
Their black and bloody foot-prints stain the fairest fields, and 
leave marks on the pavement of the noblest cities. Evil, as 
an argument for constant reform, is everywhere on the very 
surface of things, and but thinly disguised by garish luxury 
and artificial refinement. 

England and the United States may be taken as, on the 
whole, the best and most prosperous inembers of the family 
of nations ; and yet of them what fearful things must be 
said in sober truth! What a dark as well as bright side, 
what shame as well as glory, belongs to both! ‘There is 
the loathsome wretchedness and black depravity of the Eng- 
lish mines ; a moral night, filling them like the material dark- 
ness, for which no ** salety-lamp”’ has been provided. ‘There 
are the filth and fev rer, pauperism and sin, crowding the streets 
of Manchester. ‘There are the Poor-Law Commissioners’ 
Reports to Parliament, in which it is shown how public char- 
ity panders to public vice, and legalized relief from starva- 
tion operates as a bounty on iniquity. What a land of beg- 
gary is Ireland! What a sublime and terrible congregation 
of contrasts is London, with its royal palaces and its gin-pal- 
aces, its cathedrals sod its brothels, its St. James’s squares 
and its St. Giles’s alleys, its Greenwich hospitals and its 
gaming hells, its magnificent stables for the queen’s horses 
and its homeless thousands of the queen’s subjects, its idle 
nobility squandering princely revenues and its overworked 
laborers half dead with hunger, its Italian Operas and its 
‘¢ Songs of the Shirt,’’ its graceful literature and its grace- 
less licentiousness, — in a word, its golden splendor which 
cannot be imagined and its squalid wretchedness which can- 
not be described ! 


But this is in the Old World. Coming nearer home, the 
view is somewhat more favorable, on the whole, but not so 
bright as national vanity imagines. Our commercial capital, 
for its size and its age, has no great superiority over the 
world’s commercial capital, if we look at it as exhibiting the 
permanent condition of human beings. Fearfully large and 
multiform are the ignorance, the inequality, the iniquity, with- 
in its limits. There is no need of quoting here the harsh 
and melancholy testimony of statistics. It is enough to say, 
‘¢ There is a great and growing city,” and instantly all know 
that streams of moral pollution must flow through it, — that 
the agonies of many innocent and many guilty sufferers, that 
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crime in its blackness and poverty in its destitution, that 
grasping covetousness and wasteful prodigality, that degrada- 
tion and abuse of body, mind, and heart, that shams, hypoc- 
risies, lies of all sorts, must be within its crowded streets and 
underneath its many roofs. Instantly all know this, because 
all this, at present, belongs to, enters into the very constitu- 
tion of, a great and growing city, is part and parcel of it, in 
the view of many a matter of course and a matter of neces- 
sity. With multitudes the impression is fixed, that you can- 
not have a city without broad contrasts, — lights beaming as 
midday, shadows black as midnight. At any rate, — and 
this general statement is all we now need to make, — none 
deny, that, congregated in cities, sprinkled over this land and 
over every land, are evils, unnatural evils, violations of law 
and order, of purity and truth, in number beyond calculation, 
in destructive force and poisonous influence most mighty and 
most cunning, fixed and fastened upon the social system, 
seemingly beyond the reach of removal or even of mitiga- 
tion. 

But, passing over acknowledged evils, it is important to 
notice next certain facts not usually put into that category. 
These facts belong to and grow out of the present organiza- 
tion or present stage of society. ‘They are consistent with 
much prosperity, and are perhaps even endurable just now ; 
but still they are facts which, in the light of a rational and 
practicable idea of future progress, become very serious de- 
fects and ugly deformities. Among them may be named the 
stinted and partial education of the greater part of the entire 
population of Christendom. Admitting the progress of sci- 
ence to have been marvellous, and the diffusion of knowledge 


wide, there still remain a prevalent ignorance of the simplest — 


truths and an unequal development of the faculties, to which, 
if effects are to be traced back to obvious causes, number- 
less discomforts, to use no harsher term, under which hu- 
manity suffers, must be attributed. To one acquainted with 
the alphabet of physiology or natural philosophy, there ap- 
pear in all directions pains and calamities, coming from the 
infraction of laws as certain and universal as the law of grav- 
itation. Everywhere, throughout all communities, in rela- 
tion to the body, the intellect, and the moral nature, blun- 
dering guess-work is vainly endeavouring to do that which 
can be successfully done only by accurate knowledge. ‘To 
take a single example, there is not one in a hundred who 
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knows how, or rather what, to breathe. Mistakes as egre- 
gious, in the view of true science, as the putting together of 
fire and gunpowder and cotton, without dreaming of explo- 
sion and conflagration, are committed by the most intelligent 
every hour. And if a superior intelligence were summoned 
from another world, and were asked in what manner, on a 
given number of square miles, among a given number of men, 
women, and children, a certain amount of disease, disappoint- 
ment, and crime might be produced, his reply, without doubt, 
would describe. a condition of things not very unlike that 
now existing in our most civilized communities. Knowl- 
edge, then, is not yet difiused as it ought to be, and as it 
will be. 

And why not? This question calls up another imperfection 
to be considered. Multitudes are condemned by the force 
of circumstances, if not by direct oppression, to lives of al- 
most incessant labor. Physical toil unquestionably is more 
of a blessing than a curse. ‘That some sweat of the brow, 
as a part of the price of bread, is rightly demanded of all, 
appears from the fact that all have bodies and need exercise. 
Dyspepsia and gout, and all the ills that flesh is heir to, are 
very conclusive, though not very agreeable, witnesses to the 
doctrine, that man the animal must toil, or as an animal de- 
generate and die before his time. We are brought to the 
same conclusion by some recent statements in regard to the 
tendency towards Liliputianism in stature and strength ob- 
servable among the, so-called, higher classes of society. The 
truth is, that eloquence, learning, imagination, wisdom, wit, 
and worth are not abstractions, but dwell in fleshly taber- 
nacles, which are moved by muscles, upheld by bones, kept 
living by the circulation of the blood, nourished by organs 
of digestion, — an arrangement which plainly contemplates 
some manual labor as among the conditions of human exist- 
ence. 

But where, as in the case of vast numbers, all life is work 
of the body, the matter looks wrong, especially if we re- 
member that each one of these workers can think and love, 
as well as eat and drink. Now are there not such multi- 
tudes, not only under the worn-out, unjust institutions of the 
Old World, but likewise in fairer regions nearer home ? 
What express practical recognition is there, in our commer- 
cial and manufacturing systems, of the claims of all intellects 
to a liberal culture ? We hear, indeed, of ‘* mind among the 
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spindles,” but it is not mind born or taught among the spin- 
dles. It is mind brought there from the granite summits of 
New Hampshire, the green mountains of Vermont, the fruitful 
hills of Berkshire, the thousand district-schools of New Eng- 
land. We must wait until a generation has grown up among 
the spindles, before we can tell what effect they will have in 
sharpening the mental powers and cultivating the intellectual 
faculties. Count up the number of human beings in Massa- 
chusetts alone, with whom six days are mostly days of phys- 
ical toil and the seventh day a day of physical rest, and the 
inference cannot well be avoided, that even now, in this par- 
adise of the New World, there is a terrible sacrifice of souls 
to the senses. 

Another fact, which strongly resembles an evil, is to be 
found in the great number of human beings who, under pres- 
ent arrangements, are out of place. ‘The supposition is to 
some extent — we care not now to decide exactly to what 
extent — reasonable, that, since men have various tastes and 
talents, the design is that they shall get livelihoods in pur- 
suits agreeable to their peculiar endowments. Who imag- 
ines it was intended that Shakspeare should follow trade 
as a business, Milton till the earth for a subsistence, Burns 
be a financier, Raphael colonel of a regiment, Columbus 
librarian to the Pope, or Fenelon the discoverer of the 
passage to India through the Arctic Ocean ? Who imagines, 
in regard to millions ‘of his fellow-beings, that they are in 
positions where they can make the most and the best of 
themselves, or can bestow the greatest benefits on their 
race, by acting out the faculties that are strongest and the 
tastes that are most predominant? ‘lake a regiment of 
regular troops, by a cunning application of the ‘* philosophy 
of clothes ”’ put into glittering livery, so as to look all alike, 
made to move with mechanical accuracy, —a long line, if 
the phrase be pardonable, of Siamese twins, brought into 
being by that prolific mother of legions of abominations, 
political necessity, and let out by their unnatural parent for 
a shilling a day to shoot and be shot at, —who believes that 
these men, one and all of them, were created to shoulder a 
musket, or that to shoulder a musket is the thing each can best 
do for himself or the world ? At first sight is it not clear 
that the potent fool, fashion, the soulless tyrant, custom, that 
ignorance, prejudice, and a false philosophy of human nature, 


yet hold extensive sway, and drive men into vocations for 
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which they are not fit, or shut men out from vocations suited 
to their natural make ; and this, too, by the arbitrary mandate, 
— Work here, go there, or starve, or (what amounts to the 
same thing) have your respectability called in question? If 
this be so, and so to some extent certainly it is, then here 
is another defect in the present for the future to remedy. 

Large additions might easily be made to this hasty review 
of social evils and grievances ; but the task would be neither 
pleasant nor profitable. More than enough has been said to 
justify the assertion, that more remains to be done on our 
globe than has yet been done. On the world’s highest 
elevations there are unnumbered diseases and discomforts to 
be cured and removed. By what agency or agencies is the 
work of reform to be accomplished ? Panaceas to heal all 
sicknesses of the flesh are not more numerous than the sys- 
tems devised to reconstruct altogether, or to repair in certain 
particulars, our social state. From one extreme of opinion 
to the other, through an endless list of projects, in this day, 
as in all previous days, hosts of great and little philosophers 
and philanthropists are busy trying to show how the descend- 
ants of Adam may regain the paradise Adam lost, or enter 
a paradise of which Adam never dreamed. In most, if not 
in all the plans proposed to improve the condition of human- 
ity, there is, no doubt, some wisdom. But a great truth un- 
derlies them all, in our judgment, not yet made as distinctly 
prominent as it should be ; we mean the truth, that only as 
the interests of mind (using the word in its largest sense) are 
practically preferred, in all scheming and doing, to all other 
interests, will philanthropy obtain the efficient motive force 
with which to accomplish its benign ends. Onrnitting its 
higher relations, we would do a little, within the small space 
that remains, to sustain this position, by intimating how its 
hearty acknowledgment would tend to improve the physical 
condition of the race. 

It will hardly be a digression to pause here for a moment 
and expose what seems to be the greatest fallacy of the 
times, —a fallacy which, professing to admit, not unfrequently 
denies, the paramount claims of mind. 

This is the age of trade. _ The passion for accumulation 
is the ruling passion. ‘The idol worshipped is property. 
The only wonder-worker in which many men have faith is 
commerce. ‘The explanation of this is obvious. The in- 
crease of liberty within the last two or three centuries has 
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brought the prizes of life within reach of the multitude. 

Meantime, the discovery of new countries, improvements in 
the art of navigation, and the growth of manufactures have 

opened boundless fields to enterprise. Hence, as the first 
wish is to make provision for the animal wants, to get the 
necessaries and enjoy the luxuries of life, the desire for gain 
is stimulated, and grows stronger and stronger by indulgence. 
So King Trade reigns ‘‘ jure divino”’ and can do no wrong, 
if his eulogists and courtiers are to be believed. ‘I'he argu- 
ment for any new project is deemed conclusive, when its pe- 
cuniary profitableness is ciphered out ; and the spirit of hu- 
manity is rebuked, if its suggestions seem to affect unfavor- 
ably the stock or the cotton market. More than this, phi- 
Janthropy is to see its work done on the exchange, and by 
appeals addressed, not to men’s consciences, but to men’s 
pockets. It is not, for example, a regard for the sanctity of 
life, a recognition of the all-embracing law of love, horror at 
the brutality, savageness, and essential iniquity of the battle- 
field, — it is not these, one or all of them, but it is commerce, 
which is fast exorcising the demon of war. Commerce, it is 
said, has almost realized the idea which the poet, in his wild- 
est fancies, assumed as the very standard of impossibility, and 
is fettering ‘* strong madness with a cotton thread.”? Busy 
traffic coOperates in many ways with benevolence, though 
unconscious of any purpose to do moral good; just as it 
encourages genius, learning, and skill, without directly aiming 
to promote intellectual culture. But in giving traffic, acting 
as the servant of self-interest or with some vague design of 
aiding man’s highest welfare, all the credit it deserves, care 
should be taken not to do more, not to deify traffic, lest it 
turn out in the end more of a devil than a god. King ‘Trade 
may become the greatest tyrant the world has ever known, 
and his reign be an unmitigated curse ; for the passion which 
moves him is one that grows grasping and remorseless by un- 
checked indulgence. Already some of his doings are of a 
questionable character. Even now he resists the application 
of strictly Christian tests to his conduct, and cares not to 
have the full light of the Gospel thrown upon his various do- 
ings. His sailors yet mutter of hardships, his miners and 
operatives complain of too much work and too little pay ; 
his behaviour on the coasts of China indicates no very en- 
lightened moral sense ; and his best friends will hardly pre- 
tend that he is over-anxious or active to loosen the fetters 
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of slavery. He needs watching, therefore ; for he has in his 
avarice the motive, and in his wealth the means, of doin 
incalculable mischief ; and incalculable mischief he will do, 
if allowed to have his own way. It would be unsafe to 
rely upon him as the great pacificator. Some of his pro- 
pensities are aggressive, and quite as likely to breed wars as 
the love of power or the passion for false glory. At any 
rate, the competition he excites, the luxury he favors, the 
speculations he suggests, — these and many other of his 
deeds and dispositions make him a ruler quite as much to be 
feared as honored. 

‘To be more serious. Whilst the glorious achievements of 
commerce are not to be overlooked or undervalued ; whilst 
there is sublimity in its fleets, flying like things of life over 
every sea, and in its enterprise, building highways across 
every land and creating cities in the wilderness, as by magic 
power ; whilst there is hope in its influence, so constantly 
stimulating and so richly rewarding diligence and invention, 
as well as in its power, weaving together with iron ligaments 
the nations of the earth; whilst, in a word, there is stupen- 
dous grandeur and a glorious prophecy in the revolutionizing, 
subduing, creative force it is sending forth the world over, 
let not admiration and wonder lead men to forget that the 
activity of commerce is in great part the activity of a pas- 
sion whose supremacy in human affairs would be unspeaka- 
bly dangerous and dreadful. ‘The best prospects of humani- 
ty may be as effectually destroyed in the counting-room or 
the market-place, as they ever were in kings’ courts or on 
bloody battle-fields. 

Commerce, then, is not to be trusted with the destinies of 
the race ; neither is it to be taken for granted that whatever 
increases material wealth and physical prosperity necessarily 
contributes to the well-being of society. ‘I'hat well-being 
is insured only as the interests of mind are made paramount. 
This done, the wonders of to-day will be thrown far into the 
shade by the vastly greater wonders of the fuiure, and it is 
not difficult in a conjectural way to indicate how this superior 
future will be brought about. 

In the first place, to prefer the claims of mind would 
give a popular character and universal diffusion to science, 
and make common property of the fixed principles, settled 
laws, demonstrated facts, which are the results of patient 
experiment and careful induction. A friendship has begun 
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between science and philanthropy ; and the former is leaving 
its secret laboratories and academies, ceasing to wait for ex- 
clusive patronage in the antechambers of rank and wealth, 
and entering to some extent into the service of the people, 
thus commencing an overthrow of the works of ignorant or 
iniquitous selfishness. It means something, where, at enor- 
mous expense, parks are opened as breathing-places for the 
multitude, by the demolition of blocks of closely packed 
buildings, in a city like Manchester ; and it means more, 
where English peers and English gentlemen subscribe liber- 
ally, as they have recently done, to such a project, — not as 
a largess, falling condescendingly, as of old, like the grace 
of heaven, from the higher class upon the lower, but rather 
as an honest debt which capital owes, and is ready to pay, to 
productive labor. Almost at the very outset of what may 
be called its mission of benevolence, and before it has any 
clear consciousness of being engaged in a work so divine, 
science has essentially improved the temporal condition of 
the many. Every mechanic’s wife in the United States can 
boast of daily luxuries, now become necessary comforts, 
which England’s Elizabeth could not obtain from the love of 
Leicester, the devotion of Essex, or the semi-piratical expe- 
ditions of Sir Francis Drake. ‘The men now live, and are 
not old, who once sold at a dollar the furniture patch which 
can be bought to-day for twelve and a half cents a yard. 
‘¢ Bring clean straw or fresh rushes,” was the order given, 
in olden time, from kings’ drawing-rooms, where crowned 
heads were to meet in_council ; whilst now the possession of 
a carpet would hardly be presumptive evidence against the 
claims of an applicant for charity. Machinery, as all know, 
has been substituted, to an extent not dreamed of a half-cen- 
tury since, for human bones and muscles. The facilities for 
intercommunication have been almost miraculously increased ; 
and improvements of all sorts to relieve man the animal from 
exhausting toil, and bless him with numberless comforts, have 
come in crowds, with a rapidity exceeding the magic powers 
of Aladdin’s amp. These and like things, as the phrase is, 
speak volumes. And yet they are but the first imperfect 
offerings of science to the cause of humanity. For what is 
science, and what is its history as an agent of civilization, but 
the history of the triumph of mind over matter? We have 
only to assume, therefore, a future growth of intelligence cor- 
responding to the past growth, to be justified in predicting a 
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new creation for society. It is given to man to take matter, 
knead it, give it form, breathe into it strength, almost animate 
it, and make of it a servant of all work. It is given to man to 
do this ; and this he is doing. ‘Take the most overburdened 
Jands, — take England, where one at times almost fears that 
the theory may prove true which implies that Providence 
creates human beings expressly to kill them off by starva- 
tion, — let simple justice legislate in the place of sheer 
selfishness, and education be encouraged to bring out the 
full ability of science, and England can nurse her famish- 
ing millions into healthful and able-bodied men. Why not? 
An application of science to agriculture, corresponding with 
that already made to manufactures, would seem to be nearly 
all that is requisite to secure this result. And that applica- 
tion will be made. In view of the known triumphs of steam, 
even the suggestion of a late writer, that artificial heat may 
be conveyed under ground and gaseous manure injected into 
the earth, so as to create perpetual summer, is not incredi- 
ble. ‘These are only rough hints ; but they indicate what 
growth in comfort and plenty may come from the wider 
spread of knowledge. 

This wider spread of knowledge, we next observe, will 
so diminish the amount of manual Jabor, and distribute it, 
as to give all classes time and opportunity for mental cul- 
ture. The diffusion of intelligence has been commenced, 
and cannot be stopped ; and with that diffusion changes for the 
better in the condition of men must take place. More brains 
will be busy with inventions. The day is coming when the 
nicely adjusted and powerful machinery, now so admired, 
will seem awkward and tardy when compared with that 
which shall succeed and supersede it. Who can doubt this, 
when he contrasts the Indian canoe with those floating palaces 
shooting like arrows up and down the Hudson and the Mis- 
sissippi, or the baggage-mule of the Alps with those locomo- 
tives flying backwards and forwards, like weaver’s shuttles, 
weaving distant places into contiguous cities ? Nor is this all. 
Science, so to speak, is about to manage in person its more 
perfect contrivances. In this there is to be a constantly 
growing economy of both time and strength. Let ever 
sailor be a navigator, every operative comprehend the theory 
of his trade, every farmer understand chemistry, every build- 
er be an architect, — in a word, in all departments of indus- 
try let the well-informed head guide the dexterous hand, — 
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and there will be gain every way, in the execution of all 
kinds of work. 

In this connection another thought eden attention. 
With the admission of the supremacy of mind, and the more 
equal distribution of knowledge, labor will become honorable, 
and all be willing to share in it. Not afew social evils are to 
be traced to the reluctance of many to engage in manual toil. 
This overcrowds the professions, fills cities with merchants, 
stimulates the lust of gain, excites ruinous competition and 
speculation, makes multitudes anxious to live only by their 
wits, that is, by outwitting their neighbours. Now, why this 
reluctance ? Besides several other causes, there is the still 
lingering impression that labor is not respectable. The re- 
mark of the Roman orator, that ‘‘ nothing honorable can 
come out of a workshop,” yet receives assent. We hear 
occasionally from some poor incarnation of vanity, laziness, 
or selfishness the contemptible sentiment, that large classes 
must remain in ignorance, to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, for, if educated, those classes will get above their 
business ; thereby implying that their business is only endur- 
able by brutal stupidity. ‘This absurd notion gets a little 
plausibility from the fact, that in past times the toiling masses 
have been kept in mental darkness. We listen to it here 
with pity for the folly that utters it; because in a new coun- 
try, without a legalized system of caste, where there is little 
capital, where wealth cannot be hoarded for more than one 
generation, and where the means of instruction are generally 
diffused, the laboring classes are comparatively intelligent, 
and their vocation dignified by the presence of knowledge. 
Evidently, then, as society advances, by the right division of 
labor, so as to leave no pampered drones and no overtasked 
slaves, all work will grow honorable by the education of the 
workmen. In a community composed entirely of New- 
tons, Miltons, and Shakspeares, Madame de Staéls, Hannah 
Mores, and Harriet Martineaus, there would be labor for the 
hands ; mathematicians, poets, and artists would necessarily 
be their own servants ; but who imagines they would feel de- 
graded, or look degraded, when engaged in useful toil ?- Sir 
Humphry Davy in his laboratory, and Chantrey in his stu- 
dio, often appeared as dirty as the dust-heavers and hod-car- 
riers in London streets ; but the philosophy of the one and 
the genius of the other glorified the very dirt. So it is, and 
so it will be. Intellectual culture and moral worth will con- 
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fer a nobility to be respected, whether covered with fustian 
or arrayed in purple and fine linen. Give supremacy to the 
interests of mind, and it will be as respectable to wield -the 
hammer as to flourish the yard-stick ; and learned black- 
smiths and poetic weavers will be no greater rarities than 
eloquent lawyers and graceful scholars. 

It might be shown how all that embellishes life and ap- 
peals to the sentiments of the sublime and beautiful, all 
departments of literature, all that gives graceful forms to duty 
and cheers and elevates the soul with sweetest music, would 
receive more encouragement from the people educated to 
enjoy the creations of genius than is now obtained from the 
patronage of the few, — too often the patronage of an acci- 
dental union of vanity and wealth. But no room is left for 
a topic so fruitful. Besides, more than enough has been said 
to accomplish our design, which was sinply to freshen the 
conviction which sober thought must produce, that a high 
Christian civilization is to be advanced, not by stimulating 
still further that direct reference to material prosperity so 
characteristic of the times, —not by flattering wealth, which, 
to increase its own stores, purchases labor and bribes talent, 
— but by having, from the highest religious considerations, that 
earnest respect for all minds and all hearts which will make 
their welfare the first concern of social, as it ought to be the 
first concern of individual life. Outward prosperity, ob- 
tained at the price of human souls, or even of human bodies, 
however splendid and attractive in appearance, would be 
turning the earth into a vast whited sepulchre, whose foun- 
dation would be falsehood, whose superstructure would be 
folly. 

In anticipations of a better future there is, at least, enter- 
tainment ; but under that entertainment, like fruit covered by 
flowers, or strength visible through the transparent beauty 
and grace of the Apollo, there is a lesson to be pondered. 
The world is ruled by ideas; and the ruling idea of a given 
period is usually that upheld by the sentiment of the majori- 
ty. In the formation of public sentiment, the influence of 
the humblest is felt. That universal loyalty to mind, which 
is to hasten on the brighter day, must be brought about by 
examples of individual allegiance. The great truth applies 
here, that men work most efficiently for the race when 
they work wisely for themselves ; since there is perfect unity 
between the highest benevolence and the most enlightened 
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self-interest. The duty, then, that results from the survey 
of the present and conjectures as to the future, upon which 
we have ventured, —a duty radiant, to him who hath an eye 
to see it, with all the attractiveness of a privilege, — is, to 
reverence and serve first the human soul, to abolish the 
slavery of ignorance, to develop that mental and moral 
strength in the people which can conquer matter and turn 
a wilderness into a paradise, for the equally adorned and 
equally happy home of all men. That consummation may be 
far, very far distant in the coming ages. But cannot the eye 
of faith see it? — cannot the heart of hope anticipate it ? — 
cannot the hand of love labor for its advent ? To 8. ¥. 





Art. Il.— REV. SAMUEL RIPLEY. 


Tue age of Mr. Ripley in the ministry, the place which 
he has filled in his profession and in society, the general es- 
timation in which he was held, the warm attachment of an 
unusually large circle of personal friends, and his many 
marked traits of character, make it proper that a somewhat 
extended notice of him should be given. He was the oldest 
son of the late venerable Ezra Ripley, D. D., of Concord, 
and of Phebe, his wife, the widow of Rev. William Emer- 
son, his immediate predecessor, and daughter of Rev. Dan- 
ie] Bliss, the immediate predecessor of Mr. Emerson, who 
was distinguished not only for piety and eloquence, but as the 
associate and warm personal friend of Whitefield. Mr. 
Ripley was born in Concord, Massachusetts, March 11, 1783, 
was fitted for college in the public schools of his native 
town, and graduated at Cambridge, in good standing, in 1804. 
After teaching a short time in the South, he prepared for the 
ministry and was ordained, on the 22d of November, 1809, 
over the Congregational church in Waltham, as successor 
to the venerable Dr. Cushing. After the death of the late 
Bernard Whitman, it was proposed that the two Unitarian 
societies in Waltham should be united into one, under the 
pastoral care of Mr. Ripley, associated with a colleague. 
Accordingly, on the 27th of October, 1841, Mr. George F. 
Simmons was settled as colleague. After a short ministry 
he resigned his office, and Mr. Thomas Hill was ordained as 
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his successor. Thinking it too great a burden for the socie- 
ty to support two ministers, Mr. Ripley resigned his salary 
and all responsibleness as pastor over the society at Waltham 
before his first colleague was settled, and soon after took the 
pastoral charge of the Unitarian society in Lincoln. In the 
spring of 1846 he removed to Concord, to his paternal 
homestead. He died suddenly in his carriage, of disease of 
the heart, on his way home from the railroad depot, in the 
midst of his children, on the 24th of November, 1847, at the 
age of sixty-four. The simple rites of his funeral took 
place in Concord, in the church in which he had been bap- 
tized, hallowed by sixty-three years’ preaching of a venerable 
father. Just as his remains were lowered into the tomb, 
the sun, which had been veiled through the day, broke forth 
and cast a flood of light over the scene, as if pointing to 
that other light that shines on the Christian’s grave, and then 
sank below the horizon, an emblem of the departed spirit, 
that had left these earthly scenes in darkness, but carried its 
light, warmth, and genial influences to gladden other regions. 

Into this brief record are crowded the principal events in 
the life of a devoted minister of Christ, a public-spirited citi- 
zen, a warm and whole-hearted friend, a head of a family 
‘¢ given to hospitality,’? the tenderest of husbands and fa- 
thers. In reviewing the passages of his instructive life, our 
thoughts first revert to his childhood in that ‘‘ old manse ”’ 
rendered classic by the pen of Hawthorne. We see him 
even then pausing in his sports, and ‘ attuning his medita- 
tions to the sighs and gentle murmurs, and deep and solemn 
peals, of the wind among the lofty tops of the trees, in the 
variety of whose natural utterances he could find something 
accordant with every state of his soul, whether of tender- 
ness or reverential fear.” We see him bending over the 
margin of that river ‘‘ in which each tree and rock and every 
blade of grass are pictured in ideal beauty,..... and all 
the sky glows downward at his feet; the rich clouds float 
through the unruffled bosom of the stream, like heavenly 
thoughts through a peaceful heart.”? It is pleasant to think 
of him, sporting in the orchard in a quiet afternoon of early 
autumn, beholding the loaded branches, admiring the rich 
tints, and tasting the delicious fruits, while his heart swells 
with the ‘‘ idea of the infinite generosity and exhaustless 
bounty on the part of Mother Nature.”” Well did he profit 
by the lesson. The long halls and antique chambers of that 
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old manse, too, which ‘‘a priest had built, a priest had suc- 
ceeded to, and other priestly men from time to time had 
dwelt in,’”? * must have had their influence on his young im- 
agination. But more than all the scenes of nature or art must 
have been the influence of his father, that true son of the 
Pilgrims, so manly in character, so sturdy in principle, so 
devout, so hospitable, so public-spirited, so full of deep af- 
fections. In the abundant hospitalities of that home, where 
wit and anecdote and ‘‘ flow of soul’ were tempered by 
wisdom and reverence ; in the family devotions, morning and 
evening, which were always as fresh and heartfelt as the fam- 
ily affections ; in the personal intercourse and counsels of 
such a father, with whom at ninety he was in relations of 
intimacy and tenderness that belong to youth, he must have 
early formed those tastes, and gained that estimation of the 
ministerial character and office, by which he was distin- 
guished. ‘There was one other place whence, possibly, he 
derived deeper and holier impressions than from all others. 
His mother was an invalid, and confined to her chamber most 
of her life. Her complaints were of such a nature as left 
her faculties and affections almost unimpaired. She was 
elegant in person, a perfect lady, of warm affections and 
lively imagination. ‘To her chamber the whole family re- 
paired, morning and evening, for devotion and social enjoy- 
ment. And it was the testimony of all of them, that these 
were the bright spots of the day. The glow of joy that 
warmed the expressions of father and son, when they spoke 
of these seasons after long years, told of their beauty and 
power. And from scenes where religion, even under cir- 
cumstances of sickness and privation, mingled so naturally 
with all that is bright and beautiful and tender in life, must 
the son have gained much of that union of freedom, natural- 
ness, and cheerfulness with stern principle and deep piety, 
which marked his character. 

It was Mr. Ripley’s fortune to be settled over a society 
never large, and which felt itself able to give only a very 
small salary. He early associated with his profession an- 
other kindred pursuit, — teaching. In this his labors were 
greatly lightened, and his school soon acquired a position 
among the very first in the United States, through the as- 
sistance of the singularly gifted and highly educated Woman 
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who shared his domestic life. Here was laid the foundation 
of many of the finest minds and characters in the country. 
From this source were derived mainly the means of a liberal 
style of living, of a generous hospitality, of great benefi- 
cence, and of a competence on retiring from the pastoral office. 
And yet no man seemed to attend to the duties of his office 
more faithfully. He visited his people, attended the sick, was 
at all ordinations, meetings of the Ministerial Association, 
Temperance and Sunday School Conventions ; and no one 
seemed to put a higher estimate on the ministry, or was more 
jealous of its honor, or more strenuous for its faithfulness. 
After many years, a manufacturing village sprung up in 
Waltham. From the different character and the little sym- 
pathy of this portion of the population with the rest of the 
town, it was thought proper to establish a new Unitarian so- 
ciety. ‘The readiness with which Mr. Ripley acquiesced in 
this, his generous kindness to the young and popular minister, 
the warm friendship between them, evinced by the glowing 
tribute of Mr. Ripley at the funeral of Mr. Whitman, place in 
a very pleasing light his magnanimity. When the people had 
become more assimilated, and, Mr. Whitman having been re- 
moved by death, it was thought best that the two societies 
should be united and Mr. Ripley share the office of pastor 
with another, although his society wished him to stay with 
them, and his interests and associations leaned strongly that 
way, yet, believing that the interests of the town required the 
union, he readily gave his assent. And when the society did 
not feel able to pay two sufficient salaries, he cheerfully re- 
signed the whole of his in favor of his colleague, retaining 
still the relation of pastor, and performing all the duties when- 
ever the society was destitute, although in justice to them we 
should add that they did not allow him to render such servi- 
ces gratuitously. Mr. Ripley was a Federalist and a freema- 
son, and on politics and masonry, as on all other subjects, he 
had decided opinions and expressed them publicly and boldly. 
The consequence was, that some became offended and alien- 
ated. It was a singular triumph of his goodness, that al- 
most every one of these opponents, if they had not become 
reconciled before, on their death-beds, sent for him, even 
after he had left town, to come and prepare their spirits to 
pass through the last great change. Long after he left Wal- 
tham, he made frequent visits there to fulfil the duties of a 
school committee-man, and of a pastor to those desiring it, 
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thereby showing his cordial interest in the people, and theirs 
in him. 

When he saw his society in the hands of an able and 
efficient pastor, although still retaining his school, he began 
to look around for another field in which to exercise his min- 
isterial gifts, as if he had been a young man without employ- 
ment. ‘Ihe Unitarian society in Lincoln, recently estab- 
lished, being small and requiring encouragement, was just the 
place for him, and a permanent connection was soon formed. 
In the spring of 1846, he concluded to give up his school in 
Waltham, and retire to his ancestral home in Concord. ‘The 
beauty of the place, its rich associations, the cordial recep- 
tion of his old townsmen the companions of his youth, the 
delightful pursuits of the garden, the orchard, and the field, 
and the overflowing hospitalities of olden time, with the plans 
and prospects of the future, made this part of his life one 
holiday. You might hear him singing and whistling about his 
house and fields, as if he had been the most light-hearted 
young farmer just settled in life. Yet this was not his busi- 
ness, but his relaxation. He was deeply interested in all the 
moral reforms of the day, and gave his presence and his aid 
wherever there was a prospect of doing good. But his 
affections centred now, especially, on his flock in Lincoln. 
In the language of one of them, ‘‘ The driving storm, the 
drifted snow, or intense cold, never kept him from his post ; 
and though he resided five miles from meeting, the people had 
never to wait for him a moment.” ‘ Instant in season and 
out of season,”’ he was always ready to visit the sick, to ad- 
minister comfort and consolation to those in trouble and afflic- 
tion. Wherever he heard the call of duty, or saw the hope 
of usefulness, there he went, and wherever he was, he 
seemed a minister of God, ‘ perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing, but thoroughly furnished unto every good work.”’ 
Whatever the weather, he attended the meetings of the Sun- 
day school teachers and of the Sewing Circle, and made 
frequent parochial visits, so as to look in upon every family 
of his flock every few weeks. He gave up the long antici- 
pated pleasure of attending the late Convention in Salem, 
because one or two of his congregation were ill and needed 
his presence. He felt a personal interest in every member 
of the society. 

*“‘ His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given.” 
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This was the more remarkable, as from the terms of his 
engagement such activity was neither required nor expected ; 
much of it, and the best part, was purely a labor of love. 
He had also arrived at that age when men feel justified in re- 
laxing their exertions. The attractions of his home, of his 
visiters, and of his beautiful place were, moreover, such as 
might have wholly absorbed the interest of a common man. 
Nor did this faithfulness fall upon an unfruitful soil. Rarel 
have all the members of a society, young and old, been more 
attached to their minister. His sudden death touched every 
heart with a grief, tender, deep, silent, as when a parent is 
taken. It was evinced at the funeral, on the next Sabbath, 
by the drooping head and the trickling tears of nearly every 
one of the congregation. 

Mr. Ripley’s constitution inclined him to action, rather 
than meditation, —to be a practical man, rather than a schol- 
ar. He had a strong native good sense, which saw at a glance 
the real points of character in persons, and the available as- 
pects of circumstances and subjects. In the words so hap- 
pily applied to his venerable father, ‘‘ He would put his fac- 
ulties upon what came before them with a sort of honest 
strength, which showed any thing but a want of power.” But 
it was of the intuitive and discursive kind, that belongs to 
the practical man, rather than that connected and patient 
thinking which marks the metaphysician and philosopher. Mr. 
Ripley never rested until he had enacted his thought. He 
loved to look at truth clothed in flesh and blood, rather than 
after it had undergone an intellectual dissection. Still, he 
put a high value upon the labors of the metaphysician, the 
theologian, and the general scholar, and could skilfully avail 
himself of their results. And, amidst all his multiform 
employments, he never forsook his study, but kept up much 
of the habits and tastes of the scholar. If his thoughts were 
redolent of the spirit of real life, they showed that they had’ 
been born of meditation. His mind was well stored with 
the current theology and literature of the day. He had a 
moral discernment, true by nature, and well trained in the 
school of Christ. Any thing unfair, oblique, or bordering 
on dishonesty, shocked him. The blood would mantle to his 
cheeks, and he would give vent to his feelings without regard 
to persons. He was remarkable for his openness and can- 
dor. ‘The presence of a person, who had excited a strong 
emotion of admiration or disapprobation, could never restrain 
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him from a decided and even abrupt expression of it. He 
sometimes violated, in this way, the conventional rules of 
courtesy ; but his bluntness had this merit, that none 
doubted his genuine feeling. It had the still greater merit of 
making the rebuke or encouragement of an honest heart tell 
on all of evil or good that appeared in social life. 

Mr. Ripley was generous to his heart’s core. ‘This trait 
showed itself in his hospitality. His whole nature never was 
in such high and genial action as when surrounded by a 
large circle of guests. What was said of the ‘‘ old manse ”’ 
in the days of his father was equally true after he returned 
to it. ‘*No horse from the Eastern country’ (or from 
out of town) ‘* would go by his gate.”? It showed itself in 
his charities. 


‘** His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began.” 


The only dissatisfaction he ever expressed, after returning to 
Concord, was, that his restricted income diminished his char- 
ities. ‘The talents and success of his brethren in the minis- 
try were rejoiced in as heartily when they exceeded, as 
when they fell short of his own. He never looked upon 
his young colleagues as persons coming to steal the hearts of 
the people from him; but, in the words of one of them, ‘‘ he 
was always a father tothem.”? And we cannot forbear add- 
ing, in the beautiful words of a friend : — ‘I may also truly 
say that it was from him we learned the possibility of what has 
so often been denied, — that the happiness of the conjugal re- 
lation might be unimpaired, though the wife were the object 
of admiring reverence, instead of tender condescension.” 
As might be inferred from what we have said, Mr. Rip- 
ley was eminently social. He could never meet a human 
face, although it was a child’s, in the street, that his social feel- 
ings did not flow out in kind, humorous, and hearty expres- 
sions, and glow in his open beaming face. He was the best 
illustration of the words of the wise man, —‘‘ As in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.”’ As, 
in his own quiet river, ‘‘ the rich clouds float through the un- 
ruffled bosom of the stream,”’ so all the various moods of 
feeling in his fellow-beings were reflected back from the 
depths of his sympathetic nature with a softened beauty and 
a warmer glow. He often surprised his friends by the ex- 
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hibition of wit and humor, as well as by lively anecdote and 
pointed expressions, that never suffered a moment to hang 
heavily in his presence. In him was fulfilled another saying 
of the wise man, —‘‘ As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance {faculties] of his friend.” It 
was not until he came into society that he seemed entirely 
himself. At the risk of trespassing on private correspond- 
ence, we must quote from one who had known him for many 
years, and than whom there could not be a better judge. 
Beginning at his first introduction, when a young man, she 
says: — ‘* At first we stood on our dignity, but some home 
truth or lively jest soon brought us to a compromise, and 
from that day he took possession of a place in our regard 
which he never vacated. During the frequent interviews we 
have enjoyed with him, I have no recollection of ever hav- 
ing passed a dull minute in his society. The light of a 
cheerful countenance, the prompt repartee, the glowing eulo- 
gy on absent friends, an unslumbering vigilance in detecting 
any absurdity in our opinions or statements, produced the 
liveliest excitement, and kept us always on the alert in his 
presence, so that his visits were an unfailing gala-season. 
His most. unceremonious speeches were tempered with a 
good-humor and archness, which made them preferable to 
the most elaborate compliments, and now gild the memory of 
our intercourse with him as something distinct from the com- 
mon courtesies of friendship.’? From these qualities, and his 
tender humanity, and quick sympathy, united with a deep 
piety, we can judge of the character of his parochial visits, 
and readily account for the deep hold he had on the hearts of 
his people. 

As a preacher Mr. Ripley was just what we should ex- 
pect from this view of his character, — not learned, but full 
of the fruits of observation and experience, — not sentimen- 
tal and imaginative, but full of humanity and a devout spirit, 
— not speculative, ‘‘ with the wisdom of words,” but 
bringing the Gospel home, by his strong sense and manly 
experience, to the ‘‘ business and bosoms ”’ of his hearers. 
Intellectual acuteness and elaborate sentiment, compared with 
these qualities, are what the polished and unmeaning cour- 
tesies of fashionable life are to the spontaneous utterances 
of the heart of a friend. We are confirmed in this judgment 
by the testimony of a very competent hearer of Mr. Ripley, 
who says, — “‘ His preaching was Scriptural, plain, direct, and 
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practical, — never fearing to offend, or hesitating about the 
likes or dislikes of the audience; and, withal, there was great 
earnestness and sincerity about it. You never suspected 
him of uttering sentiments that he did not feel thesfull force 
of himself, or of saying or doing any thing to be seen or 
heard of men. ‘There was a great propriety, a harmony, a 
uniform excellence, a beautiful consistency, about all his 
performances.”’ 

And now we must take leave of him with the feelings of 
the friends of an Apostle at their parting interview, sorrow- 
ing most of all that we shall ‘‘ see his face no more.” It 
is a sad thought, that we shall see his face, and hear his 
voice, and feel the warm grasp of his hand no more in the 
public assembly, in the religious festival, in the social walk, 
in his own happy and hospitable home. We can fully sym- 
pathize with the inmates of that home, and appreciate their 
loss. Our first feeling at a bereavement like this is, that a 
Being of infinite benevolence could hardly dispense with 
such an agent in this world of sin and sorrow. But He can 
raise up other and better agents, and it should be our desire 
and prayer and effort, as it was Elisha’s, that the mantle of 
the departing man of God may fall on us. B. F. 





Art. III. — THE CLAIMS OF THE MINISTRY. 


At the present time, when an unusual degree of attention 
is directed among us to our own position as a branch of the 
Christian Church, it may be well to introduce some reflec- 
tions on a kindred subject. We would speak, then, of the 
claims of the ministry, especially among Unitarians, on those 
who are about to select their pursuit in life. 

To young men, who, having nearly completed their pre- 
liminary education, look forth upon the world in some un- 
certainty as to which of its various paths they shall hereafter 
tread, possessed of moderately good constitutions, respecta- 
ble talents and attainments, virtuous character, and religious 
faith, these remarks are particularly addressed. Perhaps, 
however, they may present to others some considerations of 
a useful kind. ‘Il’o members of the clerical profession who 
may be unduly depressed by its burdens, and to parish- 
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ioners who suppose that a pastor’s life is one bright day of 
indolent repose, they may suggest some thoughts calculated 
to remove their respective errors. ‘though advocating the 
claims of the ministry, we would not urge them unfairly. 
Rather would we exhibit, in clear view, the disadvantages to 
which the profession is subject, that we may do something 
towards removing them, where circumstances permit, and 
that those who enter this field of labor may be prepared to 
encounter its unavoidable difficulties. 

There are some, however, whom we would not include in 
this appeal. There are those to whom, from a decided ten- 
dency to consumption, the choice of a studious occupation is 
suicidal ; there are those to whom, from natural disadvantages 
either of mind or of utterance, the selection of such a profes- 
sion would be certain failure. Let such forbear. Above all 
would we address this counsel to those who cannot, in view 
of their future calling, rise to any higher thoughts than such 
as are connected with its pecuniary results, to whom there 
is no attractiveness in the idea of doing good, no pleasure in 
the conception of being ‘‘ fellow-workers with God.’’ Let 
them select other employments; they have no call to this. 
No. Beyond al] other motives, so far beyond them as to 
exclude them from comparison, in the mind of him who 
worthily desires to enter the profession of the ministry, should 
be the purpose of doing good, in the noblest, the most god- 
like sense of that expression. ‘I'’o serve God by leading his 
wandering children back to him, this is the great object of 
the ministry ; this should be regarded as its highest privilege, 
its noblest reward. If, then, in what follows, we should ap- 
pear to dwell at undue length on other considerations, it will 
not be because they are regarded as of equal importance in 
themselves, but that we may meet the objections which are 
most commonly urged, and which sometimes, being consid- 
ered unanswerable, induce young men to turn away from the 
profession without a fair examination of its claims. 

The very lowest of these objections is, that the ministry 
does not furnish its members with sufficient means of sup- 
port. ‘This argument claims our first attention, according to 
the well-known rules of logical arrangement, for the very 
reason that it is the lowest. 

There are, we admit, no high prizes of fortune presented 
to the successful in this line of life. Large salaries are paid 
by very few churches, and the largest are but moderate, 
VOL. XLIV. — 4TH S. VOL. IX. NO. II. 17 
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compared with the compensation rendered to the most emi- 
nent talent in other departments of labor.. Ever may it be 
so! Never may the office of the Christian teacher be dese- 
crated in our country, as it has been in others, by encourag- 
ing men to enter it in the hope of amassing wealth! We 
would not circumscribe the justice or the liberality of an 
opulent community within narrow limits. We would not 
say that any salaries now given are too large, or that they 
should never be increased. The compensation of the pastor 
should bear such a proportion to the wealth of his flock, that 
neither they nor he should have cause to be painfully con- 
scious of a disparity between them. But the cent. per cent. 
of the speculator, and the thousands at a single fee that are 
sometimes gained by a few eminent lawyers, should ever be, 
as they are now, without parallel among the experiences of 
the minister of Christ. 

But if the clerical profession offers less dazzling prizes 
than other occupations, it promises, on the other hand, a 
support more certain, more regular, and more speedily at- 
tained, than can be expected by the student of medicine or 
of law. ‘There are, of course, among those educated for the 
ministry, some who fail to find a living by means of it. But 
these are exceptions, while the general rule is, that the stu- 
dent, as soon as he leaves the Divinity School, finds occu- 
pation enough to support him as a single man ; and in a few 
months, or at most in a year or two, enters on that mod- 
erate competence which is considered as sufficient for the 
head of a family. Very few men of property enter the min- 
istry ; yet early marriages are more common in this profes- 
sion than in any other. ‘The young lawyer or physician has, 
in most instances, to rise by slow degrees. For some years, 
his emoluments will hardly furnish a support to himself 
alone, and it must he still longer before he can ask another 
to share his improving prospects. Some of the most em- 
inent men in these professions have remained in obscurity 
and poverty till hope seemed to have no reasonable ground 
of continuance, when some Providential opportunity, hap- 
pily seized, became the basis of their future distinction. The 
young clergyman, on the other hand, has his opportunity at 
once ; and if his destiny is (as must be the case with some) 
to fail utterly of success as a preacher, it is a destiny which 
he learns very soon. If disappointment comes, it comes 
while he still has youth and strength to meet it, while the 
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studies he has pursued and the customs of society render 
it easier for him than for others to pass to the kindred occu- 
pation of a teacher, a business honorable and useful, and in 
which the field for employment is always open. 

‘The competence, too, of the minister is not only early 
attained, but it is regular in its amount. So long as the 
settlement lasts, the pastor knows what he is to receive, and 
if he lives beyond his income, it is with his eyes open to the 
fact. ‘The income is, indeed, in many cases small, while 
the ‘‘ gentle nurture” of the pastor and his family makes 
them feel its deficiencies more than some others would. 
Yet nearly all congregations suppose that they give their 
clergymen enough to live upon with economy ; and nearly 
all clergymen among us do thus live, with only the slight 
addition to their income derived from such occasional extra 
labors as are consistent with the customs of the profession. 
Few, it is true, can leave any but the smallest pecuniary 
provision for their families. But their children inherit an 
honored name, a good education, and the gratitude of the 
community. What need they more ? 

Such has been, and still is, the ministry in a pecuniary 
point of view; offering a modest competence to those who 
enter it, and that with some peculiar advantages in point of 
certainty, regularity, and early attainment, as well as of the 
general interest of the community in the families of its de- 
ceased members. It may be urged, that the custom, which 
has recently become so common, of frequent dissolutions of 
the pastoral relation, must, if continued, modify these char- 
acteristics of the profession in some degree. ‘The imme- 
diate result, however, is not very injurious as regards the 
support of the clerical body ; for, as dismissions have be- 
come more common, they have ceased to affect, as they 
formerly did, the character and prospects of the removed 
ministers. He who has left one parish is usually ere long 
settled in another ; and though the change is painful to his 
feelings, and injurious to the work which probably was pros- 
pering in his hands as well as ought to have been expected, 
yet he is not in the particular instance a pecuniary loser to 
any considerable amount. 

We trust, too, that the tendency spoken of has reached 
its height, and that it must soon decline. Of the causes 
which produced it, two may be mentioned ; the division of 
our small towns into more religious societies than they can 
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well support, and the existence at present of some topics in 
controversy, on moral subjects, of an unusually irritating 
description. Both of these causes will be modified by time. 
Our towns are increasing in population and wealth, and the 
right of the clergy to speak in a manly, if it be a calm and 
Christian manner, on all great moral questions, is becoming 
better understood and more generally conceded. ‘Those 
churches, too, which have had a rapid succession of minis- 
ters, settled in haste and dismissed in equal haste, cannot 
but hunger after the old permanence, and be willing to en- 
dure something short of perfection in their pastor for the 
sake of having him their familiar friend. 

Nor should it be forgotten that changes in the ministerial 
relation are not always the result of wrong conduct on the 
part of the people. Ministers are sometimes in fault, either 
for remissness in duty, which affords just ground for their 
removal, or for impatience of advice, and a restless, dis- 
satisfied spirit, leading them to resign their situations with 
undue precipitancy. Cases also occur in which the sepa- 
ration is proposed by the pastor himself, justified in his own 
opinion, and perhaps in that of others, in accepting a more 
advantageous position. Instances like these, in which the 
minister either suffers by his own fault, or in which his situ- 
ation is actually improved by the change, cannot fairly be 
numbered among the proofs of the instability and consequent 
undesirableness of the pastoral office. 

Before we leave this part of the subject, the inquiry 
naturally occurs, Why should the ministry be so seldom 
selected by those whose possession of property would ren- 
der their situation in it peculiarly independent ? Of those 
who, inheriting wealth, still feel that it becomes them not to 
live in utter idleness, why do so few choose a profession 
which is in so many respects the noblest that man can 
enter? And if it be observed, that the general condition of 
the clergy is one of comparative poverty, let it be also 
noticed, that very few among the members of the body bring 
any thing with them, on entering it, but their own energies. 
The legal profession is crowded with those who possess 
more or less of inherited property, many of them so inde- 
pendent in means that they neither seek nor care for more 
than the title of lawyer ; the clerical is filled with men who 
have with difficulty found the means of procuring a college 
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education. Yet these in general are able to support them- 
selves and their families in comfort. 

We have next to view the claims of the ministry in rela- 
tion to the health of those who assume its labors. Here, as 
before, we must begin with some admissions. ‘There is 
much illness in the profession. Many of its brightest orna- 
ments have died young. Others have been compelled by ill 
health to seek different employments. Yet, when we look 
at the nature of the occupation, we see nothing in it so very 
overwhelming in amount or in character as to render this 
mode of life peculiarly fatal to men of good constitutions and 
common prudence. The fact is, that an unusual number 
among those entering the profession have not good consti- 
tutions to begin with; and a large number, both of these and 
others, do not exercise that prudence which good sense and 
duty alike seem to require. 

No other occupation probably, in proportion to the num- 
ber of those who engage in it, is so frequently entered by 
persons in delicate health. The pale, feeble boy, who can- 
not cope successfully with his fellows in sport, finds amuse- 
ment for the hours of fatigue and of frequent illness in books 
and in thought. Hence his mind acquires a tendency favor- 
able to religious contemplation, while the ambition to engage 
in the strife of politics or of law is checked by the con- 
sciousness of physical inability to endure the arduous contest. 
If such a person, entering the ministry, is early summoned 
to leave the labors of his chosen calling, let it not be charged 
on that calling that it has broken his strength. He would 
have died‘as young, probably, had his choice been different. 
It was his feeble constitution that occasioned his choice, not 
his choice that enfeebled his constitution. 

Again, of those who enter the profession, too many, 
whatever may be their natural vigor, neglect those precau- 
tions to which they ought, as conscientious, Christian men, 
to attend. In many cases, an impression of the sacredness 
of their work, a high feeling of devotion to a noble object, 
leads to a disregard of consequences which seem only to 
affect themselves. But it is one thing to meet necessary 
dangers with firmness, and quite another to rush into need- 
less and useless peril ; nor does the praise bestowed on the 
former justify the latter. The holiest purpose will not 
guard the preacher against an attack of bronchitis so well 
as a careful observance of the rules for the management of 
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the voice, rules which he can obtain of any good elocu- 
tionist or physician ; and if he deliberately postpones the 
preparation of his sermons till Saturday, and thus accumu- 
lates upon two days and the intervening night the labor and 
excitement which ought to be distributed through the week, 
he has his own imprudence alone to blame, if the term of 
his life is shortened, and its hours saddened by disease. 
Neglect of exercise, — late hours, — the excessive use of 
tobacco, — such causes as these will produce their natural 
results, though the subject of them may be faithful to every 
duty except those which he owes to himself. With a 
moderately good constitution to begin with, regular habits, 
and a dependence rather on steady industry than on occa- 
sional high excitement, with a conscientious though not a 
finical care of health, the profession of the ministry may be 
sustained with honor and with comfort as long as most other 
employments. All have their peculiar trials; the law brings 
its strong excitement, its angry contests, and frequently its 
intense study ; political life calls to still more of strife, and 
to trials of feeling which must deeply affect the health of any 
one possessed of keen sensibility ; the medical profession 
summons its members to great labor, to contact with every 
form of disease, and strong excitement of the sympathetic 
emotions. Even in manual labor, generally considered so 
healthful, the poisonous fumes to which the painter is ex- 
posed, and the penetrating dust which the stone-cutter is 
obliged to inhale, frequently shorten the lives of those en- 
gaged in such employments. 

Thus far, desiring to present the profession of -divinity in 
an attractive, though not an unfair light, we have been 
obliged to defend it against objections, rather than to urge its 
positive advantages. In what remains, our task is more 
agreeable. We are not yet prepared, however, to consider 
it from the highest point of view. We have now to regard 
it in its bearing on comfort, peace of mind, and enjoyment 
of life, among those who have devoted to it their powers. 
What is the situation of a minister of Christ not unworthy 
of his calling ? No member of the community is regarded 
at the same time with such high respect and such kindly 
personal interest. We sometimes hear it said that the old 
reverence for the clergy has passed away. It was right, 
then, that it should pass away ; for a regard greater than that 
which still exists must have partaken of the nature of super- 
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stition. There is still quite enough of the ‘‘ greetings in the 
market-places, and uppermost rooms at feasts,’’ and the 
titles of ‘* Reverend” and ‘* Doctor’’ approach quite near 
enough to the forbidden name of ‘* Rabbi.’? Far be it from 
us to tempt any to enter the profession by the love of such 
empty distinctions. Rather would we caution those who 
enter against the temptation to vanity which the outward re- 
spect paid to their calling may present to them. But it is 
not of mere ceremonious observance that we now speak. 
No man ought to be indifferent to the opinion and feelings 
respecting him of those among whom he lives. ‘They con- 
stitute an important element in the comfort or discomfort, 
the happiness or unhappiness, of his life. What, then, we 
may ask again, is the situation of the pastor? In learning, 
he is known to be the superior of most of those around him ; 
of their regard for his talents they have given the best proof, 
in inviting him to the station he occupies ; the same may be 
said of their confidence in his moral and religious character ; 
while, as years pass by, he becomes the object of a more 
tender interest in every household circle among his flock. 
He has pronounced the nuptial and the baptismal blessing, 
and sympathized in their joy ; he has buried their dead, and 
has comforted mourners in their affliction. In sickness he 
has been near them, and led them to serious self-communion 
or to sustaining aspiration. Such are the associations that 
bind the pastor to the hearts of his people. And not among 
his own parishioners only will he be esteemed, if he be wor- 
thy of esteem. The old bitterness of controversy has now 
so far passed away, that our people no longer feel — if they 
ever felt— that a minister must be a bad man, because he 
leads the devotions of a Unitarian or an Orthodox flock ; 
and even those who, in their zeal for particular objects of 
reform, denounce the clergy as the chief supporters of all 
that is evil in the world, will generally make a good-natured 
exception in favor of one whose life gives evidence of his 
conscientiousness. ‘There are, indeed, trials which the min- 
ister may be called to bear. ‘The reproof which he bestows 
in love may not be received in kindness; the denunciation 
he utters against national sins may attract reproach, or his 
silence be blamed as timidity ; he may have to hear criti- 
cisms on his sermons, or to see an unspoken criticism in 
the diminishing numbers or the altered looks of his hearers. 
‘¢ The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant 
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above his lord”’; and our great Leader uttered the words, 
‘¢ Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you, for 
so did their fathers to the false prophets.”” We have al- 
ready spoken of the unhappy tendency, too prevalent in our 
churches, to ‘‘ put away’”’ their ministers ‘‘ for every cause.’ 
It meets us at every turn, as the chief objection to what we 
would urge in favor of the profession. Yet even these re- 
movals take place, frequently, with a continuance of per- 
sonal respect on the part of the people towards their retiring 
pastor. ‘I‘hey are often the work of a few persons, who, 
having become offended, with or without cause, refuse their 
contributions to sustain the ministry. The rest of the so- 
ciety, perhaps already heavily taxed, rather than meet an 
increased expense, acquiesce in the resignation which the 
pastor is thus compelled to offer them. ‘lhe minister, un- 
der such circumstances, will be comforted by assurances of 
a kindly sentiment towards himself from quarters where per- 
haps he had least expected them. Often, too, when he has 
with sad forebodings, and in obedience to a stern sense of 
duty, preached on some theme which he felt was likely to 
give offence, may he be surprised and cheered to meet the 
most decided approval from those he had supposed most 
likely to resent his conduct. ‘There is something in manly 
sincerity which commands the respect even of those who 
disapprove the sentiments it expresses ; and many are right- 
minded enough to prefer the reproof of a friend to the fawn- 
ing of a flatterer. 

Compare, then, the ministry with other professions, in re- 
gard to the satisfaction which its members may derive from 
the good feeling of the community. Political life, into 
which so many eagerly press, is a scene of continual alter- 
cation and detraction. ‘The Jaw has its fierce contests ; and 
the rivalries of physicians with each other, together with the 
harsh judgment which is often passed upon their conduct in 
cases where they have failed of success, may be as painful 
as the similar trials of the clergyman. 

We turn from the public to the domestic scene, and glance 
for a moment at the minister in his family. It is one advan- 
tage of the clerical profession, that, to a degree beyond most 
other callings, it gives to its members the regulation of their 
own time, leaving it in their power to spend a large portion 
of it in the society of their families. The wife of the naval 
officer, even of the highest rank, must forbear the enjoyment 
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of his company for years together ; while, at every nightly 
blast she hears, her thoughts turn to the dangers to which he 
is exposed. ‘The politician must leave his young son with- 
out a father’s guidance, while he is engaged at a distance in 
the engrossing cares of public life. Kven the. physician 
must be ready, at every hour, to obey the summons of pro- 
fessional duty. ‘The pastor’s usual occupations are regu- 
lar, and are foreseen. ‘They are seldom overburdening in 
amount, provided they are not suffered to accumulate. A 
parish of a hundred families may be visited throughout, 
three times every year, by making one call each day ; and 
two hours, every day in the week, are surely a sufficient 
allowance for the composition of sermons. If the regular 
and indispensable duties of the profession be thus provided 
for with system and punctuality, there will remain ample 
time for that study which is requisite to preserve in its fresh- 
ness the vigor of the mind, and to maintain an acquaintance 
with the progress of theological science. ‘There will be, 
indeed, to every minister, from time to time, additional oc- 
cupation in the attention required by cases of sickness and 
bereavement, preparation for lectures and religious confer- 
ences, and in other labors for his parish or the community. 
But such engagements as these he can generally proportion 
to his strength. Of his studies, as well as of his relaxations, 
his own home is the scene. He has thus the power to 
watch the progress of his children, to cultivate their virtues 
and restrain their faults. ‘The remarkable manner in which 
Providence has blest the efforts of many of our clergymen, 
in the excellent character of their families, shows that this 
advantage has been valued and used aright. 

There is scarce any calling in which that divine purpose 
of the institution of marriage, that the wife should be a 
‘* help-meet ” for the husband, is so fully answered as in that 
we are considering. ‘The business of the lawyer and that of 
the physician are such, that neither can receive direct aid in 
his avocation from his companion, and the details of either 
occupation would be unfit for domestic converse and sym- 
pathy. Far different is it in the profession of the ministry. 
The themes of thought are such as, though requiring for their 
full discussion the knowledge and culture of a mind trained 
for the purpose, can yet be shared with interest by any in- 
telligent and religious person ; the field of labor in visiting 
the poor and the sick is one in which the wife can most 
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effectually coéperate with her husband, while scarce any one 
can exert a more favorable influence upon the state of social 
feeling in the congregation. She shares the facilities of her 
husband’s professional standing without its formal responsi- 
bleness ; -and though she may sometimes find that those 
around her are unreasonable in their requirements or trouble- 
some in their curiosity, she will meet from the more intelli- 
gent hearty good-will and respectful codperation. 

How rich is the blessing which the clerical profession 
confers upon its members, in its adaptation to meet those 
sorrows which must at times be experienced by all! ‘The 
pastor’s common task is consolation. His frequent expe- 
rience teaches him to extract, for the good of the afflicted, 
those considerations from every instance of suffering, which 
shall point out the wisdom and goodness of God in permit- 
ting it to take place, and lead the feelings of the sufferer to 
Him in submissive trust. When death invades his own 
domestic circle, the affliction comes not, if he has been faith- 
ful and sincere, to one untaught to meet it. ‘The words he 
has spoken to others recur to his mind to bring consolation 
in his own hour-of need, and they with whom he has prayed 
in suffering are, he knows, offering their prayers now for 
him. 

*¢ When sorrow all our heart would ask, 
We need not shun our daily task, 
And hide ourselves for calm ; 
The herbs we seek to heal our woe 
Familiar by our pathway grow, 
Our common air is balm. 


‘** Around each pure domestic shrine 
Bright flowers of Eden bloom and twine, 
Our hearths are altars all ; 
The prayers of hungry souls and poor, 
Like armed angels at the door, 
Our unseen foes appall.” * 


Suil, the objection will be felt by some, that the ministry 
is a sad, a solemn profession, — that the black vestments of 
its members well correspond to the gloomy thoughts with 
which they must be constantly engaged, — that the lighter 
pleasures of life are denied them, — that their studies are 
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connected with the most abstruse and uninviting subjects, and 
the scene of their labors is with the sick and the dying. The 
mind by which such objections are strongly felt it would be 
useless to attempt to convince of their futility ; there are va- 
rious tastes, and it would be by no means desirable to induce 
those to enter the profession to whose temperament its neces- 
sary restrictions and trials are peculiarly repugnant. But we 
would not have these restrictions and trials exaggerated. ‘The 
pleasures which custom has interdicted to the clergy are those 
which most persons of manly character lose their interest in, 
when they have passed the period of youth ; and the pecu- 
liar studies and active duties of the profession, if of a serious 
description, may compare well in point of interest and of el- 
evating and cheering thought with those of medicine and law. 
Scriptural criticism presents a field replete with that pleasure 
which is derived from the acquisition of knowledge, the 
clearing up of what was dark, and the rendering of rough 
places “smooth. Doctrinal theology, if it produces wonder 
at the strange fancies which men have been led to entertain, 
still opens paths of investigation, interesting alike by the nov- 
elty and the importance of the regions through which they 
lead. No course of study can present a greater diversity 
than that which lies before the theologian. Here he has oc- 
casion for the patient toil of the philologist, or the deep 
research of the metaphysician ; there, for the refined taste of 
the lover of poetry. Now his attention is called to the de- 
tails of ecclesiastical history ; now, to the comparison of 
arguments, and the exercise of his logical powers, in judg- 
ing between differing systems of doctrine. At one time, he 
ascends in lofty but lonely contemplation ; at another, comes 
again to earth, and, looking on its struggling and erring multi- 
tudes, brings the energies of Christian philanthropy to bear 
upon the work of their advancement and improvement. 
Whether there be not enough to cheer and elevate the mind, 
in such rich and varied intellectual occupation, may be left 
to the judgment of any fair and serious inquirer. And if 
the place of the minister must often be by the bed of sick- 
ness and in the house of mourning, is there nothing but what 
is saddening in such scenes? ‘The hours which the pastor 
finds most cheering, most strengthening to himself are often 
those thus spent. The passage has been often quoted, but 
its beauty is not lost, in which Goldsmith describes the vil- 
lage pastor’s intercourse with the dying : — 
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‘* Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns, dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise.” 


Often, in his intercourse with those approaching the close 
of life, the minister receives as much of cheering and elevat- 
ing influence as he imparts. He witnesses the calm and 
cheerful trust of the truly pious, and the unaffected humility 
of those whose lives, wellnigh faultless in the sight of oth- 
ers, their own enlightened consciences recognize as imper- 
fect. ‘The idea of death is deprived of every terror with 
which unreasonable timidity has invested it, as he sees the 
reality met with firmness and cheerful faith. 

To a young minister, the duty of making pastoral visits is 
indeed one of the most difficult branches of his employment. 
It is hard to find the proper mediuin between the formal or 
obtrusive introduction of religious subjects, and a silence 
with regard to them which would be unsatisfactory to his own 
conscience and often to those whom he visits. But when 
this first difficulty has been overcome, there is much that is 
gratifying to the pastor in this department of his duty. ‘There 
is none which brings him into such near communion of spirit 
with the people of his charge, or which tends so much to 
combine their respect for him with the warmer feeling of per- 
sonal affection. 

Among the advantages of the clerical profession, a high 
place must be given to its tendency to secure the moral and 
religious advancement of its members. It has, indeed, its 
peculiar temptations. Vanity, pride, indolence, sectarian 
bitterness, are evils against which it is the duty of the min- 
ister to guard himself. But a feeling of the high and sa- 
cred character of the profession, especially when that feeling 
is as generally diffused in a community as it is in ours, must 
be of itself a powerful check to the influence of temptation. 
The clergyman’s manual for constant use is the Bible ; the 
models which are most naturally offered to his emulation, 
apart from those of the sacred volume, are the characters of 
deceased members of his own profession, whose eminence 
has consisted mainly in their virtues. His common business 
in the study is to search for, and present in as forcible a 
manner as he can, the most elevating thoughts and the most 
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powerful inducements to a holy life. Even if he neglects 
both private and domestic devotion, the unworthy pastor 
must utter his own rebuke in every Sabbath’s ministrations. 
He must then be blinded indeed, if he do not see his errors, 
and hardened indeed, if he do not endeavour to correct them. 
The young man, in whose view the usefulness of the sta- 
tion he is to occupy is a matter of small moment, is one 
whom we would not urge to enter the ministry of Christ. 
Not such, we trust, are they who will read these pages. If, 
then, after all that has been said, the clerical profession 
should still present an uninviting aspect, we have yet a plea 
to urge. ‘To a generous mind, the spirit of self-devotion to 
a noble cause has power to engage every effort in labors oth- 
erwise unattractive. What if the pay be small, and the 
danger to life be great ? Such considerations as these can- 
not keep the patriot from the service of his country ; shall 
they keep the Christian from the service of mankind and of 
his Creator? ‘The ministry of Christ does not offer the 
prize of wealth ; and if it can confer earthly fame, it is with 
the warning, that the gift is dangerous, and must be received 
in the spirit of humility. But it does confer the crown of 
usefulness. The minister is by his office the friend, the coun- 
sellor, and guide of those among whom he dwells. He may 
be the intelligent promoter of every good object ; like Ober- 
lin, he may make the desert bloom, or, like ‘Tuckerman, di- 
rect the efforts of Christian benevolence for the relief of 
poverty. Is there not enough in such power, and the appli- 
cation of it to such ends, to engage the feelings in a struggle 
too noble for the name of ambition, —a struggle, not for 
wealth or reputation, but for a share in the work of benefit- 
ing and raising mankind ? 
Independently of the direct prosecution of his great task, 
— the calling of mankind from an irreligious to a religious 
life, — there are many and important ways in which the min- 
ister may be a blessing to the community. To the clergy is 
in great part committed the supervision of schools and acad- 
emies ; and their counsel, with regard to improvements in the 
system of education, is always heard with attention and re- 
spect. They have also an important office in guiding public 
opinion respecting those moral questions which, in an age of 
such mental activity as the present, are frequently arising. 
If they have any thing of his spirit in whose name they preach, 
they cannot be indifferent to the evils which intemperance, 
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slavery, and war have brought upon mankind. They are en- 
abled to view these and similar subjects from an elevated 
point. Their profession has taught them the great truths, 
that moral evil is the great source of physical suffering, and 
that moral evil can be removed only by moral means. At 
the same time, they share the tendency to conservatism which 
will always be found among the favored classes in a commu- 
nity, somewhat strengthened, in their case, by the peaceful and 
studious nature of their occupations. Hence, though they 
may sometimes be liable to reproach for slowness to act -in 
behalf of new enterprises of humanity, their aid to such en- 
terprises, when it is given, is all the more valuable from the 
deliberation which has preceded it. The proper position 
for the clergy to occupy is one of calm progress, examining 
carefully every new suggestion for public improvement before 
adopting.it, yet neglecting no peaceful effort that can be made 
to advance the highest civilization of mankind. ‘This posi- 
tion, we think, the clergy are more and more generally as- 
suming. In them, chiefly, under God, may the hope of the 
country be placed, for guidance through the difficulties which 
are so rapidly darkening around. 

But even such exalted usefulness is not that peculiar ser- 
vice to God and man which it is the highest privilege of the 
Christian ministry to render. Let, then, our last and most 
urgent plea for the clerical profession, apart from those con- 
siderations which particularly concern us as Unitarians, be 
derived from the claims it presents as the ministry of recon- 
ciliation between God and man. 

We look abroad upon the world ; we behold mankind in 
great part given up to the influence of their passions ; almost 
every good which Providence has bestowed perverted to in- 
jurious ends. ‘To say nothing of the utter spiritual death of 
heathen, and, perhaps we might add, of some nominally 
Christian leads. let us look at the condiGitn of our race as 
we witness it in our own country, and in this its most favored 
portion. Even here, how generally do we find that the out- 
ward engrosses the attention and possesses the hearts of 
men! If gross crimes are less frequent than in other sec- 
tions, is there not still everywhere prevalent the worship of 
mammon, the thirst for power? How far are mankind even 
now from an appreciation of the purposes for which they were 
created ! How many are still in utter darkness as to the 
great ends of life! How far is society from being the king- 


dom of Christ and of God ! 
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This spiritual destitution it is the glorious, the hallowed 
work of the ministry to relieve. Against the many evils of 
society, and sin, the original evil of them all, there is a coun- 
ter influence at work, the influence of the Gospel ; and with 
this it is the privilege of the Christian pastor to unite his ef- 
forts. ‘To hearts which have never recognized any law but 
that of their own inclinations, it is his to make known the 
worship of the God and Father of all. ‘To the selfish he is 
to portray the benevolence of Jesus, to the revengeful he 
is to exhibit the beauty of holiness in the forgiving spirit of 
Christ. His task is a share in that mighty work which the 
Ever-blessed One himself commenced, to which the Saviour 
gave his labors and his life, and in furtherance of which the 
spirit of God is ever active in the hearts of men. It is the 
work of salvation, the rescue of mankind from moral ruin, 
from the quenching of every better principle and feeling, from 
abandonment to the senses and the passions, from conse- 
quences in a future life, which, though we shrink with awe 
from a presumptuous account of things unseen, we yet be- 
lieve are more to be dreaded than all that is held most fear- 
ful in the present world. To bring the guilty to repentance, 
forgiveness, and peace, to encourage the trembling, to raise 
again him who sinks beneath temptation, to lead the young 
with gentleness in the path of Christian instruction, to sustain 
the mature in their contest with the world, and to prepare 
closing life for opening immortality, are the high offices of 
the pastor. ‘* We are laborers together with God.” Let, 
then, his hands and heart be pure who would undertake 
this ministry. And let those well consider whether they 
perform their duty, who are disposed to decline an office to 
which their abilities, their temperament, and the circumstan- 
ces of their situation seem to constitute a call of Providence. 
The word of God must be preached, whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear ; whether the task of preaching 
it be attended with wealth and honor, or whether it be the 
lot of the minister, like that of his Master, to be despised 
and rejected of men, and to have no place in which to lay 
his head. And whether in riches or in poverty, in honor 
or in dishonor, still will the ministerial office possess, to 
those who are suited in heart and mind for the discharge 
of its sacred duties, a charm beyond all other occupations. 
Such will hear, whether in the silence of their academic 
studies or in the turmoil of the busy world, a voice, unheard 
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by others, calling them to go forth beside the still waters that 
make glad the city of God, to wander in those pleasant pas- 
tures where the foot-prints of the great Shepherd may yet be 
seen, to lead there his flock, to feed his lambs. ‘To such 
the grateful confidence of Christian hearts will be a prize 
dearer than wealth, and the consciousness of having done 
something, however humble, for mankind and for God, a 
reward higher than fame. 

After thus appealing to the noblest motives connected with 
the service of our Creator and the spiritual interests of man, 
it may seem scarcely becoming that we should turn to those 
which are derived from the claims of a peculiar system of 
doctrines. Yet the discussion of our subject would be in- 
complete, did we not, after presenting the claims of the cler- 
ical profession in general, offer also those which have pecu- 
liar reference to ourselves as believers in Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. 

There is, in the present position of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, a peculiar call upon its young members to rally — 
not in a spirit of sectarian jealousy, but of religious philan- 
thropy —for the defence and propagation of the truths they 
ought to hold dear. Never, in modern times, have the pros- 
pects of Unitarianism been as bright as they now would be, 
but for the cloud thrown over them by our own indifference 
to the great cause committed to us. Yet never has that 
cause appeared more worthy of the support of the good and 
the true. How short has been the history of Unitarianism 
in this country, yet how glorious is the record it already fur- 
nishes of the virtuous dead! Freeman, Kirkland, Channing, 
Tuckerman, Follen, Greenwood, the Wares, father and son, 
Peabody, the venerable Worcester, the youthful Buckmin- 
ster and Thacher ; and how many might be added to the list 
of cherished names in the clerical profession! how many 
more of those who, in other walks of life, have manifested 
the power of Unitarian principles to guide, control, and sus- 
tain! And yet, while the world, conquered by such instances 
of virtue, is granting a rich meed of honor to the name we 
bear, some of our own number are ashamed and afraid of 
it, and others seem to think, that, however precious the faith 
we hold may be to us, it would be illiberal for us to make 
any effort to impart it to others. If it must be that the at- 
tempt to render the religion of our age more liberal, rational, 
and practical is to fail, this result will be owing to the indiffer- 
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ence of those who ought to do the work. At this moment, 
there is probably not a city or large town throughout our land 
where an able Unitarian preacher would not find a respectful 
and attentive hearing, — not one where he would not find 
persons who, dissatisfied with the common forms of Chris- 
tianity, would receive with eagerness the views which Unita- 
rianism affords of God as the Father, and Christ as the 
Brother, no less than the Redeemer, of the human race. 
Recently, too, Unitarianism has more than ever developed 
its character as the friend of peace, of liberty, of good order, 
and of education. While we lament or censure the moral 
evils that exist in the southern and western portions of our 
country, shall we do nothing for their correction? Or can 
we act for that purpose more efficiently than by furnishing 
them with that religious system which more distinctly than all 
others presents Christianity as identical with pure and elevat- 
ed morality, — the system which restores the principles of 
the love of God and man to the place which the Saviour 
assigned to them ? 

We know it is sometimes said, that the supply of Unita- 
rian preachers is equal, or more than equal, to the demand. 
What is the meaning of this assertion? Are our parishes, 
not only our large and eligible, but our smaller and poorer 
ones, always supplied with regular preaching? Is there a 
ministry at large in every town which possesses the popula- 
tion to which that ministry is adapted? Is every city of the 
West and of the South supplied with a resident Unitarian 
preacher? Are Asia, Africa, and the savage portions of our 
own continent dotted with our missionary stations ? By no 
means. ‘The assertion can be true in scarce any other sense 
than this, that the supply is more than equal to the demand 
of Boston and its vicinity. 

‘¢ But,” it will be replied, ‘‘ are there not always a number 
of excellent men and good preachers waiting for employ- 
ment??? We doubt as tothe number. There are several 
who have constant, or nearly constant employment, without 
being permanently settled ; being engaged by the week, or 
month, or year. ‘There are generally more or less, also, 
who, having recently dissolved their connection with one par- 
ish, will soon be settled over another. There is another 
class of those who, possessing some pecuniary means inde- 
pendent of their profession, prefer to await the chances of 


settlement in some place altogether agreeable to them, rather 
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than to establish themselves at once under circumstances less 
adapted to their taste. There probably are some, too, as 
in other professions, who, though good and able men, are bet- 
ter adapted for some other walk in life than for that which 
they have chosen. When all these are struck from the list, 
the number of unsettled ministers among us will be found, we 
apprehend, to be very small. 

Were the annual supply of Unitarian preachers doubled, 
it is probable that a demand, now silent from the utter hope- 
lessness of the case, would be heard. Some would find their 
way to the cities and large towns of the South and West, 
and establish there permanent societies. Others would make 
such arrangements as are common in other denominations, 
giving their labor in turn to two or three villages, and receiv- 
ing a part of their compensation from each. Some, per- 
haps, would turn their attention to foreign lands. India, 
Egypt, Algeria, the Turkish Empire, China, all offer at 
present a safe residence to the missionary, and the most in- 
teresting opportunities of testing the efficacy of simple Chris- 
tianity for the conversion of the Mohammedan or the heathen. 
Nor do we think so poorly of the liberality of our men of 
wealth as to doubt that the means of support would be 
promptly afforded to able and devoted men who should se- 
lect such fields of labor. 

We have spoken freely of the demands and duties of 
the Unitarian denomination. It seems to be thought by some 


among us that any language of this kind implies a want of | 
charity to others, — that it is only in a spirit of opposition to 


other Christians that we can do any thing in the cause of our 
own opinions. We beseech such of our friends not to judge 
us more harshly than they do others, whose opinions differ 
more widely from their own. We will suppose a growing 
village at the West, already supplied with a flourishing Pres- 
byterian church, and with regular and well-attended Metho- 
dist preaching. A number of persons, however, prefer to 
worship as Baptists; some of them from conscientious at- 
tachment to the opinions of that sect, others because their 
early associations were connected with it. They come to- 
gether accordingly ; send for a Baptist minister to address 
them ; withdraw their support from the Presbyterian and 
Methodist societies, not from any ill feeling, but because 
they are now ready to form one of their own. Who blames 
them or wonders at their conduct ? The probability is, that 
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their fellow-Christians of the two older churches aid them with 
money and labor in the erection of their new edifice. ‘The 
Baptists in other places hear with pleasure of the establish- 
ment of the new society, not as a triumph over Presbyteri- 
anism or Methodism, but simply as a gain to the cause of 
Christ in their branch of his service. But if, instead of 
Baptists, there are a few Unitarians in the village, it seems to 
be thought by many, almost by themselves, that they are 
guilty of schism and uncharitableness, if they attempt to or- 
ganize a society of their own, until absolutely driven out of 
those which already exist. ‘They cannot act on their prefer- 
ence for the theology of Cambridge without being thought 
‘¢ sectarian”? and ‘‘illiberal.”” Yet the Baptist would wil- 
lingly be received at the Presbyterian or Methodist com- 
munion-table, the scruple, if any, being on his own part 
alone ; while the Unitarian would be either not received at 
all, or received because the controversy respecting his opin- 
ions had not reached that vicinity. We would respectfully 
ask those among our brethren who think it illiberal to spread 
Unitarianism, — How else than by disseminating our own 
Opinions can we do our duty to the cause of Christ? The 
world is to be Christianized ; thousands in our own country 
need to have Christianity preached to them; and the com- 
mand, from Scripture and from reason, to supply their want, 
comes to us as much as to our Orthodox, or Baptist, or Epis- 
copalian brethren. Shall we leave our part unperformed ? 
If not, how can we discharge it, but by preaching what we 
believe to be the truth? If it is said, that we can let 
controverted topics alone, we reply, that they are generally 
let alone by Unitarian preachers. It is our very silence re- 
specting them that marks our Unitarianism. We must 
preach as believers in the personal unity of God, or not at 
all. We must preach Unitarian Christianity, or leave un- 
performed the duty of preaching the Gospel, so far as it de- 
volves on us. 

And there is a greater necessity for our performance of 
this duty, from the fact, that throughout the country there are 
many who must have the Gospel from us, or not at all. 
There are individuals of Unitarian sentiments scattered 
throughout the land. There are still more, who, though not 
with us in name, and perhaps unacquainted with the history 
or even the existence of our denomination, are yet from va- 
rious causes so averse to the popular representations of relig- 
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ion, that they cannot be brought to receive Christianity 
through such means. They are either deists, or if they be- 
lieve in the Christian religion, it is with a despair of under- 
standing the truth respecting it, and a feeling that they can- 
not unite with any of the dominant sects. Such men are 
to be found among the most thoughtful members of the com- 
munity. ‘I‘hey may be much to blame for not availing them- 
selves of the light, imperfect as it seems to them, which 
other views of Christianity afford. Yet if we have a better 
light, or what they would deem a better one, shall we be 
blameless in withholding it from them? We have some- 
times found with pleasure men of other denominations liberal 
enough to appreciate this argument, and to welcome the es- 
tablishment of a Unitarian church in their vicinity from the 
belief that it might exert a beneficial influence on some whom 
their own religious ministrations could not attract. For the 
sake, then, of thousands throughout the country, who will 
have no access to Christianity except through our labors, it 
is our duty to preach the Gospel ; and to preach it in the 
form which we believe to be true. 

We call, then, on Unitarian young men to do their part for 
the cause of Christ. It is still his cause, though the circum- 
stances of the age are such, that we cannot, without what 
appears to us unfaithfulness to the truth, lay aside the distinc- 
tive title which we bear. Disowned as we are by our fellow- 
Christians, it is idle for us to ignore the fact that we are a 
distinct denomination ; and if we must have a name, we can- 
not find one more logically expressive of our views, more 
unexceptionable in regard to others, or more honorable in its 
past history, than that of Unitarians. But though a sect, we 
still are servants of Christ, we still are brethren and fellow- 
laborers with all his servants of every name. There is 
nothing in our position as believers in the personal unity of 
the Supreme Being, which should prevent us from doing jus- 
tice to the merit of a fellow-Christian, whether he be labor- 
ing as a missionary in farther India, or wearing the tiara at 
Rome. We are to preach the truth, not in enmity to Cal- 
vinist or Romanist, but in enmity to error and sin. Heaven 
speed the day when all denominations shall feel and own the 
truth, that they are but different bands of laborers in the 
same great cause, free, indeed, to dissent from and to compare 
each other’s peculiarities of faith, yet in the most important 
respects agreed, doing justice to each other’s motives, care- 
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ful for each other’s feelings, and presenting a united opposi- 
tion to the moral and spiritual evils that oppress mankind ! 
8. G. B. 





Art. IV.—THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION.* 


CERTAINLY there is no period of history to which the 
dispassionate critic, the philosophical thinker, the stern po- 
litical economist, or the practical statesman of our day can 
turn with deeper interest and greater profit, than to the his- 
tory of the struggles of English liberty from the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1603, to the accession of William, 
Prince of Orange, in 1689, — a period denominated by Mr. 
Hallam ‘the great period of the seventeenth century.” 
Not only was it the era when Whiggism triumphed over 
Toryism, and the latter lost many of its most repulsive feat- 
ures, while the Whigs at length found themselves in the un- 
congenial atmosphere of a court, and the recipients of court 
favors that almost made them forget the cause in which 
they had triumphed, but it was emphatically the age of great 
men and great deeds. ‘To whatever part of Europe or to 
whatever department of literature we turn, we find the char- 
acter of greatness stamped alike on the men and on the 
events. During this period, France produced its greatest 
generals, most powerful preachers, keenest satirists, noblest 
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poets, and acutest thinkers, — though, with the exception of 
the proud and crafty cardinals who, during the early part of 
the period, governed both France and the king, few of its 
statesmen can compare with Guizot, Thiers, and the other 
prominent statesmen of the reign of Louis Philippe. For a 
considerable part of the time, Louis XLV. filled the throne, 
and around him all the greatness of which France could 
boast was collected. Condé, Turenne, Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, Massillon, Fenelon, Boileau, La Bruyere, La Fon- 
taine, Racine, Corneille, Moliére, Pascal, Nicole, Richelieu, 
— such were some of the men who, in France, adorned 
this remarkable period. Holland, too, sent forth Grotius, 
Spinoza, Rubens, and Vandyck. In Italy, Galileo made 
the Church tremble at his heresy, at the same time that 
Cardinal Bentivoglio wrote his elegant letters, and Guido 
painted ; and while Spain remembers this as the era of 
Cervantes, Calderon, and Lope de Vega, Germany points 
to Puffendorf, Kepler, and Leibnitz. Nor was England 
behind Continental Kurope as regards great men, while she 
surpassed it in great events. Pym, Hampden, Vane, Straf- 
ford, Clarendon, Cromwell, Sidney, Russell, ‘Temple, 
Somers, Milton, Dryden, Taylor, South, Barrow, Fuller, 
Baxter, Owen, Chillingworth, Cudworth, Bacon, Browne, 
Locke, are but a few names from a list of unequalled bright- 
ness. All over the world the human mind was active, and 
the vital energy of genius ploughed its marks deep into the 
condition of the race. Everywhere men were up anddoing, 
shaking off the shackles that had weighed upon them for 
ages. ‘The same year that witnessed the commencement of 
Hampden’s Parliamentary career, and the impeachment of 
Lord Bacon, saw also the landing of the Pilgrims on Ply- 
mouth rock, — facts whose importance has hardly yet been 
fully measured. 

Over the whole of this period the English Revolution 
stretches. Its primary causes are to be traced back to the 
time of Elizabeth, when Strickland and Peter Wentworth 
resisted the encroachments of her splendid despotism. Its 
consummation was reached only when William ILI. was 
quietly seated on the throne under the Act of Settlement. 
The seeds of discontent were already sown when Went- 
worth replied to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
expostulating with him upon the refusal of Parliament to 
pass certain laws upon the demand of the queen’s ministers, — 
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‘No, by the faith I bear to God, we will pass nothing be- 
fore we understand what it is ; for that were but to make you 
popes ; make you popes who list, for we will make you 
none.”’ ‘These words were abundantly vindicated many 
years after, when the Convention Parliament voted, —‘‘ That 
King James II., having endeavoured to subvert the consti- 
tution of the kingdom, by breaking the original compact 
between king and people, and having, by the advice of 
Jesuits and other wicked persons, violated the fundamental 
laws, and withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdi- 
cated the government, and that the throne is thereby va- 
cant.”? ‘The assembling of the ‘‘ Addle Parliament,” the 
impeachment of Bacon, the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, the trial of Strafford, the decapitation of Charles I., 
the usurpation of Cromwell, the restoration of Charles II., 
the execution of the Duke of Monmouth, and the flight of 
James II. must all be regarded as so many parts of a great 
whole closely connected with each other. ‘Too few modern 
historians have viewed the English Revolution in this philo- 
sophical light, either from an inability to grapple with a 
subject of such complexity, or, more frequently, because 
their minds have been fettered by some historical theory, as 
difficult to break through as the creed of a bigoted relig- 
ionist. Yet it is only by thus regarding it that we are en- 
abled correctly to estimate the relative importance of the 
various events which marked its course, rightly to balance 
the merits and defects of the respective leaders and to poise 
each in his true position, or even to arrive at a clear under- 
standing of the fundamental character of the struggle itself. 
Writers have mastered a single idea, studied a single event, 
or read a good deal about a single actor, and then supposed 
that that actor, event, or idea made the English Revolution, 
thereby showing a singular ignorance of the causes of revo- 
lutions in general, and of the characteristics of the English 
people in particular. The fallacy of such a supposition be- 
comes apparent, when we consider how deeply the sentiment 
of loyalty is imbedded in the hearts of most people in Eu- 
rope, if not in this country, where it cannot so readily be 
traced in its objective relations. Long years of injustice 
and oppression alone can bring the great body of a nation to 
open rebellion and resistance. Such is preé€minently the 
character of the English people. They will not fight to ac- 
quire new political or religious rights. Content with that 
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liberty which they have enjoyed, they seek only to preserve 
it, until their burdens become intolerable, and then they only 
begin to resist gradually and with long-suffering. Thus they 
were, to a great extent, passive during the Reformation, for 
which they cared very little, and which was begun in England 
by Henry VIII. to gratify his own tyrannical and licentious 
passions ; while they were as undoubtedly, though in a differ- 
ent way, forced into the Revolution by the tyranny and immo- 
ralities of the Stuarts. ‘The historians to whom we allude 
seem not to understand this; and to this mistake we may 
trace many of their errors. 

In his Life of Sheridan, Mr. Moore has a sentence which 
shows so profound an insight into the essential differences 
between the two great political parties that have divided 
England for centuries, and is so applicable to the present 
discussion, that we cannot refrain from citing it here. He 
says : —‘* Whiggism is a sort of political Protestantism, and 
pays a similar tax for the freedom of its creed, in the multi- 
plicity of opinions which that very freedom engenders ; 
while true Toryism, like Popery, holding its children to- 
gether by the one common doctrine of the infallibility of the 
throne, takes care to repress any schism inconvenient to their 
general interest, and keeps them, at least for all intents and 
purposes of place-holding, unanimous.’’ Now the school of 
historians to whom we have referred lose sight of this uni- 
versal law of the two parties, and appear to believe there 
was a wonderful unity of feeling in each party. Such was 
not the case. ‘The unceasing contentions at Nottingham, 
detailed with such minuteness by Mrs. Hutchinson, exhibit 
on a small scale what was seen all over the kingdom. Every 
shade of opinion found shelter in the popular party. Men of 
every religious creed, and of no religious creed, all joined in 
a determined resistance to the illegal encroachments of the 
Stuarts. Respect for the laws and institutions of their fa- 
thers was the only bond that united them. ‘The popular 
leaders sought to restore, not to reform. Their sole object 
was to preserve unimpaired those liberties which had been 
trampled upon by the Tudors. They constantly based their 
labors on the adamantine foundation of established precedent. 
In arguing for the bill of attainder against Strafford, Pym de- 
clared :— ‘‘ Neither will this be a new way of blood. There 
are marks enough to trace this law to the very original of 
this kingdom ; and if it hath not been put in execution, as 
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he allegeth, these two hundred and forty years, it was not 
for want of law, but that all that time hath not bred a man 
bold enough to commit such crimes as these.” ‘This regard 
for precedent marks nearly all the acts in the early part of 
the struggle. It was this devotion to law that alone pre- 
vented those acts of cruelty and rapine which have stained 
the annals of other revolutions ; for the proceedings in Par- 
liament, when honorable members were ready to sheathe 
their swords in each other’s bosoms, show how little real 
sympathy there was between the popular leaders on many 
points. ‘Their differences were not unfrequently as great as 
those that divided the party of Lord Shelburne from the 
Rockingham Whigs in after years. 

The consequence of entering upon a study of the English 
Revolution with the erroneous theories which we have indi- 
cated is, that false views of different actors and diflerent 
parts of the struggle, as well as of the struggle considered as 
a whole, have been generated in the minds of these histo- 
rians, and thence passed into the popular belief ; so that it 
admits of doubt, whether, with our better knowledge of its his- 
tory, we have upon the whole a more correct idea of the 
Revolution than was entertained a few years since. We 
propose in the present article to direct the attention of our 
readers to two of the most prominent of those views which 
we believe have thus taken their origin in false theories and 
narrow conceptions. 

Before entering upon this examination, however, it will be 
proper to say something of the several volumes the titles of 
which we have placed at the commencement of this article. 
Taken together, in the order in which we have enumerated 
them, they form a complete history of this period ; but they 
are of very different degrees of merit, and the views of their 
authors are on many points antagonistic. Mr. Forster’s book 
is, we think, the most valuable addition to the literature illus- 
trative of the English Revolution that has been made for 
several years. Marked by great depth and a patient re- 
search, and written in a vigorous and masculine style, it pre- 
sents admirable and lifelike sketches of seven of the most 
distinguished men of that period, — Eliot, Strafford, Hamp- 
den, Pym, the younger Vane, Marten, and Cromwell. Of 
each of these we desire briefly to speak. Eliot was born in 
1590, and died in 1632. He was a man of rare virtue, 
great eloquence, and a wide acquaintance with classical 
VOL. XLIV. — 4TH S. VOL. IX. NO. II. 19 
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literature. He early distinguished himself by a manly oppo- 
sition to James’s tyrannical acts, and onthe dissolution of 
Charles’s famous third Parliament, he was committed to 
prison, where he remained until his death, which was, in a 
great degree, caused by the cruelties to which he was sub- 
jected. While in prison, he employed himself in writing an 
admirable treatise on self-government, styled by him ‘ ‘The 
Monarchie of Man,” which is worthy of a careful perusal. 
It is a curious study to follow the workings of the prisoner’s 
mind through this beautiful treatise, to read the letters which 
passed between him and Hampden, and to note the graceful 
criticisms of the latter. Perhaps its most noticeable defect 
is the redundance of ornament and illustration, as was sug- 
gested by Hampden. FEliot’s life and character may be 
profitably studied and imitated by all. Although Hampden 
holds so prominent a place among the popular leaders, but 
little is known of his life. Like his friend Eliot, he was a 
man of great amiability of disposition, and of tried virtue. 
Unlike him, he possessed but little eloquence as an orator, 
and seldom spoke in Parliament ; but his name is justly held 
dear for his bold resistance of the ship-money. Mr. Forster’s 
life of him corrects several important errors of previous biog- 
raphers. None of the popular leaders has suffered so much 
as the younger Vane from the misrepresentations of partisan 
writers. He has generally been described by them as a 
mere visionary, a mystic, and an enthusiast, given, according 
to Carlyle, to ‘‘ hair-splitting.”” The truth is, that he was 
one of the noblest and purest of men, and one of the wisest 
and most practical of statesmen. The sin for which Car- 
lyle has ostracized him is, that he saw through Cromwell’s 
duplicity and exposed it. His speeches and pamphlets are 
full of ennobling sentiments, and are rich with political wis- 
dom. His death on the scaffold was the death of a Chris- 
tian scholar, patriot, and statesman. Our author’s biography 
of him is the best that has fallen under our notice.* We 
are constrained to differ somewhat from Mr. Forster’s esti- 
mate of Marten, whom he regards as a true patriot. Mar- 
ten was of a quick and passionate disposition, which was 
not always properly governed ; and although his intentions 
were undoubtedly upright, he seems sometimes to have acted 
the part of a demagogue. He cannot claim as high a place 





* Mr. Forster speaks with deserved commendation of Mr. Upham’s ex- 
cellent Life of Vane, in Sparks’s Library. 
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in our regard as some of his contemporaries. On the resto- 
ration of Charles II. he was imprisoned in Chepstow castle, 
from which he was only delivered by death in 1681, after a 
close confinement of about twenty-one years. The fact, that 
he suffered so prolonged an imprisonment rather than prove 
recreant to what he believed was the right, we admit, should 
protect his memory from too harsh a judgment. The lives 
of Strafford, Pym, and Cromwell are deserving of high com- 
mendation. ‘T’o them we shall refer in our subsequent re- 
marks. Mr. Forster has appropriately prefaced his volume 
with an essay on the gradual extension of popular rights, from 
the forced grant of Magna Charta on through the lapse of 
centuries to the Revolution. This essay is marked by the 
same power and vigor that we discover in his contributions 


to the Edinburgh Review. ‘The American edition is edited’ 


by Rev. Dr. Choules, of Newport, R. I., who has added a 
characteristic Preface and several new notes. 

Dr. Merle d’Aubigné’s book is a mere rifacimento of 
Carlyle’s volumes. It is so strongly marked by the author’s 
prejudices and partisanship, as to be of little value to the 
historical student. We quietly leave it to the fate that awaits 
bad books. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s ‘* Memoirs” has been justly pro- 
nounced by Mr. Macaulay ‘‘ the best book on the popular 
side.””’ We know of no other book which will give the 
reader so clear an insight into the historical details of this 
period, so far as it goes. In her delineations of character, 
and her description of manners, Mrs. Hutchinson displays 
wonderful skill. ‘The account of the siege of Lathom House, 
which is now first added, is an interesting and valuable narra- 
tive, but is, we think, rather out of place by the side of 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s work. 

Carrel’s Histoire de la Contre-Révolution en Angleterre 
is the production of a young Frenchman, the author of sev- 
eral other histories, but who is more generally known from 
the active part which he took in the Revolution of 1830, as 
editor of the National, —a journal established by him in 
connection with the historians Thiers and Mignet, as joint 
editors, but subsequently under his exclusive direction. His 
book was first published in the winter of 1827, but we are 
not aware that it has been before translated into English. It 
has several prominent defects ; and they are less the defects 
of a young writer than of one who lacks discrimination and 
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the ability to grapple with his undertaking. He seems not 
to have thoroughly mastered the subject before he undertook 
to write about it ; and we are sometimes led to think he was 
ignorant of important facts. One does not even get a perfect 
outline of the leading events, or a satisfactory impression of 
the principal characters that figured in those events, from 
M. Carrel’s account. 

As has been well remarked, Mr. Fox’s fragment is chiefly 
characterized by the justness of his views and observations, and 
the generous and humane spirit that pervades every part of it. 
It has, however, too much of an oratorical character ; and, in 
truth, it seems to be a cross between a history and a speech. 
There are many passages in it that might have formed parts of 
some splendid reply to the sarcastic superciliousness of the 
youthful minister, who, as Lord Byron said, ruined his coun- 
try gratis, or the more insolent assumptions of that minister’s 
followers ; and we constantly meet with passages that bring 
back to our remembrance the author’s pointed rebuke of Mr. 
Paymaster Rigby, when he told him, that ‘‘ those ministerial 
members, who chiefly robbed and plundered their constituents, 
might afterwards affect to despise them, yet gentlemen, who 
felt properly the nature of the trust allotted them, would always 
treat them and speak of them with respect.”? We pass now 
to the main purpose of this article. 

The first point which we would notice is the unauthorized 
importance attached to the public life, character, and ser- 
vices of Oliver Cromwell, and the extraordinary claims put 
forth in his behalf by certain biographers. While we free- 
ly admit the value of his early services in the cause of lib- 
erty, we doubt whether there was any thing in his course, 
after the dissolution of the Long Parliament, to entitle him to 
the precedence which is claimed for him by some writers. 
We suppose that Pym was the greatest statesman on the pop- 
ular side, and Strafford the greatest statesman on the king’s 
side. By forming a proper estimate of them, we shall be 
able to apply the right test to Cromwell. 

Pym was born in 1584, and died the death of a good man, 
worn out in a good cause, on the eighth of December, 1643. 
He was a man of great practical abilities, of a resolute will, 
an unswerving integrity, a remarkable fixedness of purpose, 
an untiring energy, and a devotion to the cause of liberty not 
inferior to that which swayed the magnanimous heart of 
Mr. Fox. He was thoroughly versed in the constitutional 
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history of his country, and had a perfect mastery of laws and 
precedents. Joined to this, he possessed a mind of such rare 
logical powers, that no sophistries and subtilties could with- 
stand it; and it is evident that he had made dialectics his 
particular study. His speeches are vital with a wisdom that 
reminds us of Bacon. His eloquence resembles the calm 
ruling of a judge upon the bench ; for he never panders to 
base passions or unworthy prejudices. But the quality upon 
which we chiefly desire to fix attention is his great skill in 
planning. Ina Parliament composed of great men, it made 
him the acknowledged leader. This quality, sO necessary 
to a statesman, is found existing in him to a remarkable de- 
gree. He looked at those evils which threatened his coun- 
try with the eye of a practised statesman, and at a glance 
saw the remedy. He conceived the plans which others 
were to execute ; and while Essex, Hampden, and others 
were leading on the Parliamentary forces, he prepared the 
means to support them. Nearly every great measure adopt- 
ed from the meeting of the Short Parliament in the spring of 
1640 until his death had its birth in his commanding intellect. 
During this period, says Dr. Marshall, in a funeral sermon 
on Pym preached before both houses of Parliament and the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, ‘‘ from three of the clock 
in the morning to the evening, and from evening to midnight, 
this was his constant employment (except onely the time of 
his drawing nigh to God), to bee some way or other helpfull 
towards the publike goode, burning out “his candle to give 
light to others.”” Such was John Pym, —a man who was 
bred, and lived, a statesman. 

Strafford was born nine years after Pym, and was executed 
on Tower Hill, in the spring of 1641. In his Characters 
of Shakspeare’s Plays, Mr. Hazlitt describes Lady Macbeth 
as **a great, bad woman, whom we fear more than we hate.”’ 
Something like this is true in regard to Strafford ; we both 
fear and hate him. We fear him on account of his extraor- 
dinary greatness ; we hate him on account of his extraordi- 
nary wickedness. In greatness of intellect and baseness of 
character he had hardly an equal among his contemporaries. 
The eldest of twelve children, heir to a large property, and 
able to trace his descent back to the time of William the 
Conqueror, he early displayed an arbitrary and unscrupulous 
character. The love of power was the one great, but secret, 
motive which prompted all his actions ; and it would be hard 
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to conceive of one more thoroughly unprincipled than he 
showed himself to be through the whole’ course of his ad- 
ministration in Ireland. Nor was his youthful history less 
marked by arbitrary views than his Irish administration. He 
was as unprincipled in the transactions of early life as in his 
dealings with Lord Mountnorris and Sir Adam Loftus ; and 
it is almost certain that the sole object of his opposition to 
the court, during the reign of James [., was to obtain the best 
‘* bid’? that he could. Most fitly was the title of ** wicked 
earl,”’ which Pym gave him, bestowed on one whose whole 
life was marked by gigantic crimes ; for we speak advisedly, 
when we assert that he committed nearly all the crimes for- 
bidden in the decalogue. It cannot well be doubted that he 
attempted to subvert the laws and constitution of the king- 
dom, and to introduce an unlimited despotism in place of the 
government then established. He had himself, with con- 
summate ability, it will readily be admitted, exercised such a 
power in the North of England and in Ireland. He gov- 
erned the latter like a conquered country, rather than a con- 
stituent part of the kingdom, and boasted that the king was 
as absolute there as any monarch in Christendom. In one 
of his letters to Laud are the following remarkable words, 
which well express his theory of government :— ‘* 1 know 
no reason, then, but you may as weil rule the common law- 
yers in England, as 1, poor beagle, do here ; and yet that I 
do, and will do, in all that concerns my master’s service, 
upon the peril of my head.”? Elsewhere he declares that 
Hampden should be whipped into his senses for daring to 
resist the ship-money. But as a statesman, Strafford pos- 
sessed great abilities, and was an energetic ruler. Every 
act which was in the slightest degree contrary to his ideas, 
every word that was spoken against his power, every symp- 
tom of rebellion against his authority, was immediately pun- 
ished with the utmost rigor. Most earnestly did he labor in 
behalf of his royal master ; and ever obedient to Charles’s 
demands for money and men, he was for a long time the 
chief support of that monarch. This executive energy it was, 
we conceive, that chiefly marked him as a statesman. No one 
has surpassed, few have equalled, him in it. All obstacles 
were trampled upon by his resistless will, or circumvented 
by his energy. As the popular party felt his greatness, it 
might well exclaim, in the language which Racine has put 
into the mouth of Nero, — 
* Mon génie étonné tremble devant le sien.” 
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We come now to Cromwell himself; but we shall not 
venture to draw his character, lest we should appear to do 
him even the slightest injustice. Neither shall we cite the 
opinions of any one who can in any degree be suspected of 
expressing partisan views. We turn to the pages of him 
whom common consent has pronounced the most unprejudiced 
of English historians. No writer upon English history sur- 
passes ~Mr. Hallam in stern, cold, unimpassioned, uncompro- 
mising impartiality. He has thus drawn the character of 
Cromwell in a parallel with Bonaparte : — 


‘The most superficial observers cannot have overlooked the 
general resemblances in the fortunes and character of Cromwell, 
and of him who, more recently and upon an ampler theatre, has 
struck nations with wonder and awe. But the parallel may be 
traced more closely than perhaps has hitherto been remarked. 
Both raised to power by the only merit which a revolution leaves 
uncontroverted and untarnished, that of military achievements, in 
that reflux of public sentiment, when the fervid enthusiasm of 
democracy gives place to disgust at its excesses and a desire of 
firm government. The means of greatness the same to both, the 
extinction of a representative assembly, once national, but already 
mutilated by violence, and sunk by its submission to that illegal 
force into general contempt. In military science or the renown 
of their exploits, we cannot certainly rank Cromwell by the side 
of him for whose genius and ambition all Europe seemed the 
appointed quarry ; but it may be said that the former’s exploits 
were as much above the level of his contemporaries, and more 
the fruits of an original uneducated capacity. In civil govern- 
ment, there can be no adequate parallel between one who had 
sucked only the dregs of a besotted fanaticism, and one to whom 
the stores of reason and philosophy were open. But it must here be 
added, that Cromwell, far unlike his antitype, never showed any 
signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to fix his renown on that 
noblest basis, the amelioration of social institutions. Both were 
eminent masters of human nature, and played with inferior ca- 
pacities in all the security of powerful minds. Though both, 
coming at the conclusion of a struggle for liberty, trampled upon 
her claims, and sometimes spoke disdainfully of her name, each 
knew how to associate the interests of those who had contended 
for her with his own ascendancy, and made himself the represen- 
tative of a victorious revolution. ‘Those who had too much phi- 
losophy or zeal for freedom to give way to popular admiration 
for these illustrious usurpers were yet amused with the adulation 
that lawful princes showered on them, more gratuitously in one 
instance, with servile terror in the other. Both, too, repaid, in 
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some measure, this homage of the pretended great by turning 
their ambition towards those honors and titles which they knew to 
be so little connected with high desert. A fallen race of mon- 
archs, which had made way for the greatness of each, cherished 
hopes of restoration by their power, till each, by an inexpiable 
act of blood, manifested his determination to make no compro- 
mise with that line. Both possessed a certain coarse good-nature 
and affability, that covered the want of conscience, honor, and 
humanity ; quick in passion, but not vindictive, and averse to un- 
necessary crimes. ‘Their fortunes in the conclusion of life were, 
indeed, very different: one forfeited the affections of his people, 
which the other, in the character at least of their master, had 
never possessed ; one furnished a moral to Europe by the con- 
tinuance of his success, the other, by the prodigiousness of his 
fall. A fresh resemblance arose afterwards, when the restora- 
tion of those royal families, whom their ascendant had kept un- 
der, revived ancient animosities and excited new ones; those 
who from love of democratical liberty had borne the most deadly 
hatred to the apostates who had betrayed it recovering some af- 
fection to their memory, out of aversion to a common enemy. 
Our English republicans have, with some exceptions, displayed a 
sympathy for the name of Cromwell; and I need not observe 
how remarkably this holds good in the case of his mighty paral- 
le].” * 

We might safely venture to leave Cromwell’s character as 
a statesman where it has thus been placed by Mr. Hallam ; 
but we desire to apply to it the test of contemporary states- 
manship, and to show, that, even when thus judged, he cannot 
claim to be regarded as a great statesman. ‘The most rigid 
and patient analysis of his character, the most careful and la- 
borious study of his life, alike establish this fact. We adopt 
Mr. Hallam’s language, and assert that Cromwell ‘‘ never 
showed any signs of a legislative mind.” Not a single act in 
his whole life can be adduced in support of a contrary opin- 
ion. Even the Self-denying Ordinance, which was the foun- 
dation of his power, and has sometimes been attributed to 
him, was the work of one Zouch Tate, who has quietly 
passed into merited oblivion, and hardly left any other trace 
behind him. His various attempts to govern by means of 
Parliaments that should not question * foundations,” and his 
expedient of the major-generals, which is treated with such 
deserved ridicule and contempt by Mrs. Hutchinson, show 
that he was utterly deficient in that first essential of a states- 





* Constitutional History of England (Paris edit.), Vol. II., pp. 195, 196. 
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man, the ability to conceive measures for others to execute. 
The very achievements that have thrown the most glory up- 
on the Protectorate were nothing more than the successful 
results of measures planned by the younger Vane, — 
. young in years, but in sage counsel old, 

Than whom a better senator ne'er held 

The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, us, epelies 

The fierce Epirot and the African bold,” 
and the patriot statesmen of the Long Parliament. It is to 
an unjustifiable appropriation of their labors that Cromwell 
owes the greater part of his fame. 

But it must be admitted, on the other hand, that Crom- 
well exhibited great administrative energy, which, we con- 
ceive, was the only statesmanlike quality that he possessed. 
Yet even in this he does not rise to the wonderful greatness 
of Strafford. He was more like the younger Pitt —a man 
of successful expedients rather than of enlarged views — than 
like Strafford, a man always ready for every emergency. Nor 
does the comparison end here, since the efforts of Pitt and 
Cromwell were alike directed against the liberty of the sub- 
ject. One suspended the Habeas Corpus Act; the other 
by military force ejected the Long Parliament. No part of 
Cromwell’s executive labors can compare with those of 
Strafford, as none of his measures can compare with those 
planned by Pym. 

A due regard to truth, justice, and the facts in the case 
compels us, then, to pronounce Cromwell inferior to both 
Pym and Strafford. He had not the ability to conceive 
which we discern in the former. He had not as great abil- 
ity to execute as we discern in the latter. Nay, more, we 
believe, as a statesman he was not equal to the younger 
Vane, to Lord Somers, to Sir William Temple, to the 
quibbling Whitelocke, or to Shaftesbury, whom the immor- 
tal pen of Dryden has so clearly drawn as one 


“ For close designs and crooked counsels fit.” 


If we apply to Cromwell’s moral character a similar test 
to that which we have applied to his political character, and 
try him by the standard of goodness found in such men as 
Vane, Eliot, Hutchinson, or Falkland, we shall find that the 
admiration lavished upon his ‘* goodness ”’ by some writers 
is equally without substantial foundation.* It is only when 





* Dr. Merle d’Aubigné holds the following language : —“ Oliver has been 
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Cromwell is judged by the standard of the Stuarts, or of the 
profligate courtiers who cringed and fawned around Charles 
[I., that his goodness is apparent. Few persons, we ap- 
prehend, will be disposed to admit that that is a proper 
standard by which to decide a man’s claim to be considered 
‘¢a good man.”” We find, when we analyze his moral char- 
acter, that Cromwell was deficient in Vane’s deep Christian 
sensibility, in Eliot’s unchangeable devotion to the right, in 
Hutchinson’s unspotted integrity, in Falkland’s amiability and 
sweetness of temper, and in the manly consistency of them 
all. He was, on the contrary, a fanatic, in whose character 
ambition, dissimulation, and occasional cruelty were mingled 
with a remarkable tenderness towards his own family, while 
he paid little regard to the rights of those who were opposed 
to him. ‘There are many facts in his history, as there are 
many traits in his character, which cannot be defended by 
any fair argument. We desire no better proof of this than 
the evidence that is afforded by a careful study of his letters 
and speeches. His severest condemnation comes from his 
own lips and pen ; for he could be guilty of the grossest and 
most palpable perversion of the truth.* We cannot recon- 
cile his double-dealing in the matter of the Lincolnshire fens, 
the deception he practised towards Whitelocke when the lat- 
ter was sent on his embassy to Queen Christina, his dupli- 





presented as a hero to the world; I present him as a Christian to Chris- 
tians, — to Protestant Christians; and I claim boldly on his behalf the ben- 
efit of that passage of Scripture: Evcry one that loveth God that begat lov- 
eth him also that is begotten of Him.’ — Vindication, pp. 21, 22. 

* In a speech delivered before the first Protectorate Parliament, Crom- 
well declared : — * But plainly the intention [of the Long Parliament] 
was, not to give the people a right of choice; it would have been buta 
seeming right; that [semblance] of giving them a choice was only to re- 
cruit the House, the better to perpetuate themselves.”” The fact is contrary 
to all this. At the very moment when Cromwell entered the House of 
Commons, with a deliberate purpose to destroy its existence, that body, un- 
der the patriotic counsels of Vane, was engaged in perfecting the details of 
a bill providing for the election of a new Parliament, on principles much 
more liberal than those of the Reform Bill of 1832. Cromwell dissolved 


‘the Parliament, because this bill would have effectually destroyed his pow- 


erand that of his military yuan and have prevented the fulfilment of 
those ambitious views which he now cherished. It was with a conscience- 


stricken voice that he exclaimed,— * The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
Vane!”’ It is a circumstance worthy of note, that, when Cromwell turned 
the members out of doors, he seized this bill, and it has never been recov- 
ered. Nor does any perfect record of it remain; but sufficient is known of 
its provisions to justify our account of it. Cromwell was ray At a be- 
liever in Mr. Simms’s doctrine, that it is by no means important to describe 
historical events just as they were. 
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city in his intercourse with Colonel Hutchinson, his dissolu- 
tion of the Long Parliament, and his military usurpation, his 
cruelty at Wexford and Drogheda, his unnecessary severity 
in Edinburgh, the many arbitrary acts of his government, his 
frequent hypocrisy, and his desertion of the popular cause, 
with any system of Christian morality. These are not the 
acts of a good man, and in view of them we cannot allow 
the validity of Cromwell’s claim to be considered as such. 
We find no stains like these on the characters of Vane, El- 
iot, Hutchinson, or Falkland. Their characters challenge 
our highest admiration ; his character demands neither our 
admiration nor respect. 

We pass now to our second point. Some recent writers 
have undertaken to set forth that the English Revolution was 
a sort of civil war between the Protestants and the adherents 
to the Romish See. ‘This idea is thus baldly stated by Dr. 
Merle d’Aubigné : — ‘* The fearful commotions and sangui- 
nary conflicts which shook the British isles, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, were in the main a direct struggle 
against Popery. ..... It was the misfortune and the crime 
of the Stuarts to have rallied around Rome, and to have de- 
sired to range their subjects under the same banner. Charles 
I. was the victim of this attempt.””* Few will venture 
to question the deep religious principles implanted in the 
hearts of Mrs. Hutchinson and her sturdy Puritan husband, 
— aman in whom, as we have intimated, integrity, upright- 
ness, disinterestedness, and all the kindred virtues, were so 
sweetly blended, that he seems almost entitled to the praise 
bestowed upon him by our respected contemporary, the 
North American Review, that ‘‘ he was the best man then 
living.”” Mrs. Hutchinson bears her emphatic testimony as 
follows : — 


‘“‘ He [Colonel Hutchinson] applied himself to understand the 
things then in dispute, and read all the public papers that came 
forth between the king and Parliament, besides many other pri- 
vate treatises, both concerning the present and foregoing times. 
Hereby he became abundantly informed in his understanding, 
and convinced in conscience of the righteousness of the Parlia- 
ment’s cause in point of civil right; and though he was satisfied 
of the endeavours to reduce [restore] Popery and subvert the 
true Protestant religion, which, indeed, was apparent to every one 








* Vindication, p. 12. 
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that impartially considered it, yet he did not think that so clear a 
ground for the war as the defence of the just English liberties. 
— Memoirs, p. 93. 


‘The same views animated the other popular leaders. 
They sought the reéstablishment of their liberties, which 
were threatened by the Stuarts. It was not against theolog- 
ical errors, but against unjust laws, illegal taxes, and arbitra- 
ry claims that they rebelled. We find that Pyin, — ‘‘ a grave 
and religious gentleman,’”’ says May, the historian of the 
Long Parliament, — when discussing religious questions, in- 
variably considers their political bearing, in reference to the 
liberties of the subject, or to the integrity of the fundamental 
constitution of the kingdom, rather than their theological re- 
lations. ‘This is true of every one of his speeches, even of 
those against Dr. Mainwaring and Archbishop Laud. ‘They 
were impeached because their doctrines were slavish doc- 
trines of passive obedience to the king, not because they fa- 
vored prelatical institutions abstractly considered. It is true 
that there were men on the popular side who aimed at noth- 
ing but opposition to all existing institutions of religion, and 
all forms of belief except their own. These were bigots, 
and had no adequate idea of the inestimable worth of relig- 
ious liberty. Some of them were on the committee at Not- 
tingham, and sorely tried the feelings of that noble soldier and 
of that intellectual woman of whom Puritanism may well boast. 
These men were a constant hindrance to the success of the 
popular cause in Nottingham, and in every other part of the 
kingdom where they were to be found. ‘They did not help on 
the popular cause ; they retarded its success, and finally, be- 
come political trimmers, they ‘‘ brought in supreme Stuart,” 
as the younger Vane had foreseen they would. Civil and re- 
ligious liberty owes them nothing. It is not true, then, that the 
popular leaders were actuated by a spirit of intolerance or of 
hatred against the Catholics. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that they cared nothing about the religious errors and 
abuses of such men as Laud, Mainwaring, and similar theo- 
logians, who preached High-Church and High-'Tory dog- 
mas. While the popular leaders sought to restore their po- 
litical rights, they sought also with a jealous care to preserve 
those rights of conscience which were endangered by these 
extravagant doctrines, so boldly preached. Pym himself de- 
clared that he ‘‘ sought a reformation of some gross abuses 
crept into the government by the cunning and perverseness 
of the bishops and their substitutes.” 
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Neither is it true, on the other hand, that the Stuarts 
sought the reéstablishment of Popery for its own sake, irre- 
spectively of the political advantages which they might de- 
rive from that religion considered as an instrument of arbi- 
trary power. ‘They sought the establishment of an absolute 
dominion over their subjects ; and it was only during a short 
time under the reign of James IJ. that the restoration of 
Popery was regarded as a matter of primary importance. 
On this point we know of no one whose opinion should 
have so much weight as that of Mr. Fox, — certainly one of 
the greatest statesmen that England has ever OS aaa Mr. 
Fox remarks upon this view as follows : 


‘* Mr. Hume says, the king found himself, by degrees, under 
the necessity of falling into an union with the French monarch, 
who could alone assist him in promoting the Catholic religion in 
England. But when that historian wrote, those documents had 
not been made public from which the account of the communi- 
cations with Barillon has been taken, and by which it appears 
that a connection with France was, as well in point of time as in 
importance, the first object of his reign, and that the immediate 
specific motive to that connection was the same as that of his 
brother ; the desire of rendering himself independent of Parlia- 
ment, and absolute, not that of establishing Popery in England, 
which was considered as a more remote contingency. That this 
was the case is evident from all the circumstances of the transac- 
tion, and especially from the zeal with which he was served in it 
by ministers who were never suspected of any leaning towards 
Popery, and not one of whom (Sunderland excepted) could be 
brought to the measures that were afterwards taken in favor of 
that religion. It is the more material to attend to this distinction, 
because the Tory historians, especially such of them as are not 
Jacobites, have taken much pains to induce us to attribute the vi- 
olences and illegalities of this reign to James’s religion, which 
was peculiar to him, rather than to that desire of absolute pow- 
er, which so many other princes have had, have, and always will 
have, in common with him. The policy of such misrepresenta- 
tions is obvious. If this reign is to be considered as a period in- 
sulated, as it were, and unconnected with the general course of 
history, and if the events of it are to be attributed exclusively to 
the particular character and particular attachments of the mon- 
arch, the sole inference will be, that we must not have a Catho- 
lic fox our king ; whereas, if we consider it, which history well 
warrants us to y do, as a part of that system which had been pur- 
sued by all the Stuart kings, as well prior as subsequent to the 
Restoration, the lesson which it affords is very different, as well 
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as far more instructive. We are taught, generally, the dangers 
Englishmen will always be liable to, if, from favor to a prince 
upon the throne, or from a confidence, however grounded, that 
his views are agreeable to our own notion of the constitution, we 
in any considerable degree abate of that vigilant and unremitting 
jealousy of the power of the crown, which can alone secure to 
us the effect of those wise laws that have been provided for the 
benefit of the subject; and still more particularly, that it is in 
vain to think of making a compromise with power, and, by yield- 
ing to it in other points, preserving some favorite object, such, for 
instance, as the Church in James’s case, from its grasp.”” — His- 
fory, pp. 346, 347. 


Throughout this passage we perceive how philosophically 
Mr. Fox had regarded this whole period of history. No 
one is more competent to pronounce decisively on the prac- 
tical workings of parties, or of their objects in such a struggle 
as the English Revolution, than he who for so many years 
from the opposition benches of the House of Commons thun- 
dered against arbitrary power and ministerial encroachments. 
In view of the facts to which we have referred, supported by 
the opinion of one of the greatest statesmen of modern times, 
we may boldly affirm that the English Revolution was not a 
mere religious struggle to prevent the establishment of Popery. 
When we assert that it was, we are unjust to the popular 
leaders, for we make them bigots by implying that they were 
unwilling to allow toleration to the Catholics, which is not 
true ; we do more than justice to the Stuarts, for we make 
them martyrs fo a religious sense of duty, which they were 
not. In truth, not one of them except James II. was a sin- 
cere Catholic. 

We have thus endeavoured to point out two of the princi- 
pal popular errors respecting the English Revolution, — the 
unauthorized importance attached to the life and character of 
Cromwell, and the idea that the Revolution was a struggle 
between Protestants and Papists. We think that neither of 
the views to which we have alluded finds any adequate sup- 
port in a careful examination of this period of mingled glory 
and shame. Nay more, both, we believe, are utterly at va- 
riance with the real facts in the case. The importance of 
entertaining Correct opinions on great historical questions is 
manifest. History is the teacher of nations as well as of in- 
dividuals. To preserve the integrity and give the right in- 
terpretation of her teaching is, therefore, one of our most 
solemn duties. C. c. S. 
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ART. V.— CHASE’S APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS. — 
TORREY’S NEANDER.* 


For the sake of those of our readers who may not be 
familiar with the work or collection called the ‘* A postolical 
Constitutions,” including what are termed the ‘‘ Canons of 
the Apostles,’’ we will, before proceeding to give an ac- 
count of the publication for which we are indebted to Dr. 
Chase, say a few words respecting the history and character 
of these relics of Christian antiquity. There is no notice of 
any production under the title of ‘* Apostolical Constitu- 
tions ” by any writer during the first three centuries of the 
Christian era, nor until late in the fourth. Epiphanius, who 
wrote during the latter part of the fourth century and died 
early in the fifth, is the first who names a work with this 
title. He quotes from what he calls the ‘‘ Constitution of 
the Apostles,””»— a composition, he says, which, though 
held of doubtful authority by many, is not to be condemned, 
since it contains a true account of the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and laws. Eusebius and Athanasius, it is true, refer to 
what they call the ‘‘ ‘Teachings ’’ or ‘* Doctrine ”’ of the 
Apostles, and it has been thought by some, that under this 
title they designated the work afterwards quoted by Epipha- 
nius. But of this there is no decisive evidence, and their 
identity is matter of conjecture merely. With the ex- 
ception of Epiphanius, if he be an exception, none of 
the distinguished writers of the fourth century allude to 
the work, and the next mention we find of it is in what 
is known as the ‘‘ Incomplete Work on Matthew,” written 
after the death of Theodosius the Great, and it may have 
been late in the fifth century. ‘This is all the external evi- 
dence relating to the existence of such a work found within 
the first five centuries ; and it is not certain that our present 





* 1. The Work claiming to be the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, in- 
cluding the Canons; Whiston’s Version, revised from the Greek; with a 
Prize Essay, at the University of Bonn, upon their Origin and Contents ; 
translated from the German, by Iran Cuasz, D. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1848. S8vo. pp. 496. 

2. General History of the Christian Religion and Church ; from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the First, revised and 
altered throughout according to the Second Edition. By Joseru Torrey, 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Ver- 
mont. Volumé Second: comprising the second great Division of the His- 


tory. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1848. 8vo. pp. 768. 
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‘¢ Constitutions ”” is the same work quoted by Epiphanius. 
If substantially the same, it is very clear that it has been 
interpolated, or has received additions, or both, since his 
time. 

The work claims to have the Apostles for its authors, and 
is sent out in their name through their ‘* fellow-minister 
Clement.” It begins thus : — ** The Apostles and Elders 
to all who from among the Gentiles have believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ : Grace and peace from Almighty God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” ete. In the fourth chap- 
ter of the eighth book, we have these words : — ‘* Wherefore, 
we the Twelve Apostles of the Lord, who are now together, 
give you in charge these our Divine Constitutions concern- 
ing every ecclesiastical form ; there being present with us 
Paul, the chosen vessel, our fellow-apostle, and James the 
Bishop,” etc. Again, — ** Now this we all in common pro- 
claim,” etc. But sometimes one of the number speaks indi- 
vidually. ‘Thus, ‘I Peter,” or ‘* I Andrew,” ** say ’’; 
‘¢ 1 who was beloved by the Lord,” ‘I Philip,” or ‘ I 
Bartholomew,” ‘‘ make this Constitution.”” And so of the 
rest, each in turn speaking in his proper person. No one 
now, however, thinks of attributing the work either to the 
Apostles or to the Roman Clement ; it is universally admit- 
ted to be spurious, and, so far as the form is concerned, is, in 
truth, a very bungling forgery. It was written after the 
hierarchical principle began to develop itself and had made 
some progress in the Church, and treats largely of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, forms, and observances, not omitting, how- 
ever, duties of practical morality. The first book, which is 
exceedingly brief, is ‘* Concerning the Laity ”’ ; the second, 
‘* Concerning Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons’; the third, 
** Concerning Widows ”’; the subject of the fourth is ‘‘ Or- 
phans ”’; of the fifth, ** Martyrs’; of the sixth, ** Schisms ”’; 
the seventh is ‘‘ Concerning Deportment, and the Eucharist, 
and Initiation into Christ’’; the eighth is **‘ Concerning Gifts, 
and Ordinations, and Ecclesiastical Canons,” and contains, 
as well as the seventh, various prayérs and liturgical services. 

Rejecting the claim of the ‘Constitutions ” to an A pos- 
tolic origin, we may observe, that, in the absence of direct 
historical testimony, their age is matter of conjecture, founded 
on the character of their contents, which, though it precludes 
a very early date; leaves room for no inconsiderable latitude 
of opinion as to the precise pericd of their composition, if 
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they were not, as is probable, the growth of different periods. 
It is impossible to say positively in what century even they 
assuined their present form. Several of the most eminent 
among the earlier Catholic writers of modern times, as Bel- 
larmin, who takes notice of their rejection by the Trullan 
Council, A. D. 692, Baronius, Cardinal du Perron, Peta- 
vius (Petau), and others, have pronounced them spurious, 
though few of them have undertaken to decide when or by 
whom they were written. Petavius observes, that they are 
different from the ‘‘ Constitutions ” of Epiphanius.  ‘Tille- 
mont says, that they were a fabrication of the sixth century ; 
others ascribe them to the third or fourth; Du Pin thinks 
them not the same work mentioned by Eusebius and Atha- 
nasius, and conjectures that they “belong to the third, or rather 
the fourth century,”’ but that they were ‘‘ from time to time 
corrected, altered, and augmented, according to the various 
customs of different ages and countries”; Cotelerius ex- 
presses doubts whether they were known to Epiphanius, and 
at all events thinks them interpolated and corrupted. 

The opinions of Protestants have been not less diverse as 
to the time of their composition. Blondell, without assign- 
ing his reasons, places them late in the second century. 
William Beveridge ascribes them to Clement of Alexandria, 
instead of Clement of Rome, first mentioned as the author 
by the Trullan Council above referred to. But Clement of 
Alexandria, if he wrote them, must have stood self- 
condemned, for the Constitutions do not allow the reading of 
heathen authors, who constituted his favorite study, and with 
whom he probably was more familiar than any other man of 
his time. For other reasons we may pronounce the opinion 
that he was the author of the work a very strange one and 
wholly untenable. Pearson supposes them a compilation with 
alterations and additions, made up after the age of Epipha- 
nius from writings already in existence, some of them ancient. 
With Pearson agrees, in the main, Grabe. On the other 
hand, Whiston declares them to be the ‘‘ most sacred of ‘the 
canonical books of the New Testament,” and says, that their 
contents were derived immediately from the Saviour during 
the forty days he passed with the Apostles after his resur- 
rection and first ascension,* and that the place of their deliv- 
ery was Mount Zion, whence the ‘‘ Christian law was to 





* Whiston supposed that our Lord ascended immediately after his resur- 
rection, and returned to instruct his Apostles during the forty days. 
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proceed.” Le Clerc speaks of them as probably collected 
and enlarged at different times from the practice of the 
churches, though he seems to favor the opinion of ‘Thomas 
Bruno, or Brown, a canon of Windsor, who makes the 
principal collector to be Leontius, an Arian bishop of the 
fourth century. Spanheim places the completion of the work 
at the end of the fifth century. Samuel Basnage considers 
them as different from the ‘* Constitutions’? of Epiphanius, 
and as originating at a subsequent period ; Ittig and Usher 
refer their origin to the fourth century ; and Daillé, who 
brought all his immense erudition to bear on the question of 
their genuineness, and denies that they were the same work 
quoted by Epiphanius, or the work or works referred to by 
Eusebius and Athanasius, contents himself with expressing 
the opinion, that they were written after the Council of Nice, 
and before the end of the fifth century, without attempting to 
be more definite. 

Recent German critics are no more satisfactory. ‘Thus 
Schréckh ascribes the collection to the third or fourth 
century ; Starck, who supposes it to be made up of va- 
rious materials scattered here and there, makes it date 
from the fifth century ; Neander thinks it grew up in the 
Oriental Church ‘‘ out of different pieces, whose ages extend 
from the latter part of the second to the fifth century,”’ be- 
ing not identical with the ‘‘ Constitutions ’’ of Epiphanius ; 
Schmidt assigns to it a later origin ; Rosenmiiller will not 
undertake to settle the time ; Augusti, as usual with him, 
does not trouble himself about the precise date ; while Kest- 
ner discovers a ‘* Christian confederacy,” at the head of 
which stood Clement of Rome, of which the old ‘* Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions?’ were a sort of ‘‘ statute-book,”’ in the 
place of which, the confederacy being dissolved in the time 
of Epiphanius, the new Constitutions were substituted. ‘The 
object of the confederacy was, by means of ‘‘ a great multi- 
tude of writings, forged agreeably to the spirit of the time,” 
to secure the universal triumph of Christianity !* 

We need proceed no farther with our enumeration of the 
‘*judgments of the learned.’ Our readers will see by this 
time the little foundation there is for any positive opinion on 
the subject of the authorship and date of the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tions.”” ‘The ‘* Canons,”’ of which eighty-five appear in our 
present collection, a smaller number in the older collections, 





* Krabbe’s Essay, in the volume before us, p. 299 et seqy. 
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are also of uncertain antiquity, though some of them, no 
doubt, describe the discipline and usages of the Church at 
an early period, and are older than the ‘** Constitutions.”’ 
We now proceed to the publication named at the head of 
our article. ‘The volume opens with a modest and well- 
written Preface by Dr. Chase, in which he explains what 
share he has had in the work, and adds some brief historical 
statements and reflections sufficiently favorable to Christian 
antiquity. The following is the introductory paragraph. 


‘‘In reading these Constitutions and Canons of the Apostles, 
the Christian of the present day will be likely to exclaim, ‘A 
splendid specimen of pious fraud! A strange mixture of good 
and of evil!’ He will readily perceive, however, that he has 
before him documents exceedingly important for illustrating the 
ecclesiastical history of a very remote period ; —a period during 
a portion of which, at least, heathenism was dominant ; the sigh- 
ing of Christian prisoners was heard ; the blood of martyrs was 
flowing. Here, too, are seen indications of the bitter contro- 
versies which rent the Church before and after the Nicene 
Council, assembled by Constantine the Great, A. D. 325; here, 
some of the seminal principles from which gradually arose 
monasticism and the Papal hierarchy, and other great depart- 
ures from the spirit and practice of the primitive Christians. 
And yet, with all the error, and superstition, and bitterness, 
and fraud, there is so much that is true, so much that is op- 
posed to superstition, so much of kindness, moderation, and 
wisdom, so much of intelligence, and of acquaintance with the 
sacred Scriptures, so much that is elevated and manifestly 
Christian, so much that inculcates holiness upon the clergy and 
upon the laity, so much that is appropriate and impressive in 
some of the liturgical pieces, and, for the most part, there is 
such a tone of earnestness and sincerity, that, in the absence of 
the lights which we now enjoy, multitudes might easily have ad- 
mitted the claims here set forth to Apostolical authority.””» — 
pp. V., Vi. 


We will also present, in a short extract, what we find in 
the Preface relating to the ‘‘ revised ”’ version of the ‘‘ Con- 
stitutions ’’ here given, that of Whiston being taken as the 
basis. 


“In revising the version here presented, regard has been had 
chiefly to the Greek text of the Constitutions, as published with 
notes in the Amsterdam edition of the Apostolical Fathers, and 
to the Greek text of the Canons, as recently edited by Bruns in 
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his Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, under the supervision of Neander. 
The Septuagint translation of the Old Testament being the one 
used by the author and his contemporaries, the references in the 
margin are made to the books, chapters, and verses as they stand 
in that Greek translation. Some of its peculiarities, which re- 
ceive no countenance from the Hebrew original, may here be 
traced, as having had a decided influence on the theology and 
reasoning of the early fathers.” — p. xviii. 


The Essay * of Krabbe, of which a translation by Dr. 
Chase is given in the volume, we have read with a slight 
feeling of disappointment. It is not without its merits, but 
we think more highly of the historical part than of the criti- 
cal. ‘The first chapter exhibits a very convenient summary, 
sufficiently complete for ordinary purposes, of the opinions 
which have been formed by eminent writers, Catholic and 
Protestant, relating to the origin of the Constitutions, and 
the time and manner of their collection. The second chap- 
ter contains a ‘* Discussion of the External ‘Testimonies re- 
specting the Constitutions.”? ‘The author arrives at the con- 
clusion, that our present Constitutions are ‘‘ those of Kpipha- 
nius, but interpolated,’’ and he thinks that the interpolations 
were the cause of their rejection by the Trullan Council. 
He supposes the testimony of Eusebius and Athanasius to 
refer to the work as it existed in the time of Epiphanius. 
He does not, of course, attribute them (chap. iii.) either to 
the Apostles or to Clement, the latter being, according to 
him, ‘‘ a collective name denoting a circle of the traditions 
of the first three centuries.’’ Near the beginning of the fourth 
chapter, in which there is an attempt made to determine the 
‘¢ age of the Constitutions,” we meet with a declaration which, 
we confess, we have read with some surprise. After ob- 
serving that we have no means of ascertaining their author, 
the writer proceeds : — 


‘*From the external testimonies respecting the Constitutions, 
and from the internal evidence, it will, on the contrary, be pos- 
sible for us to point out their age in the most exact and careful 
manner. Yes, we will endeavour to determine the age of the 
Constitutions, at least approximately, up to the difference of a 
few years, and point out their origin as necessarily falling in this 
or that time. This, however difficult it may be, will be a possi- 





* An Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Origin and Contents of the 
Apostolical Constitutions. 
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ble task of criticism; while, on the contrary, in the attempt to 
determine who the author was, there is no historical and positive 
basis. | Besides, the Constitutions can also have had an entirely 
unknown author, who, moreover, as it is usually done in a forged 
work, applied the greatest care to conceal the fraud (which other- 
wise might be well intended) and to attain his object. What is 
the most important of all, in this matter, is to settle firmly the 


age of the Constitutions, and exhibit the proper evidence.” — 
p. 358. 


We have read this, we say, with a feeling of some sur- 
prise. ‘That it is ‘‘ possible”? for any one ‘‘ to point out” 
the ‘‘ age”? of the Constitutions ‘‘in the most exact and 
careful manner,”’ or ‘‘ up to the difference of a few years,”’ 
—that this is ‘‘a possible task of criticism,” we do not 
believe, and that the author conceives he has satisfactorily 
accomplished this task, in vain attempted by former critics, 
argues certainly no excess of modesty on his part. For our- 
selves, we do not think that he has thrown much light on the 
age of the document or documents. He begins by separat- 
ing the first seven books from the eighth, referring the ori- 
gin of the last named to the ‘‘ end of the fourth” or ‘* be- 
ginning of the fifth century,”’ which may not be very wide of 
the truth, though we should be disposed to assign for its com- 
pletion, in the form in which we now have it, a period some- 
what later still. The first seven books, he asserts, ‘‘ must 
have arisen towards the end of the third century,” or ‘‘ not 
long after’? the age of Cyprian. ‘The only external testi- 
monies on which he relies for carrying their origin so far 
back are those of Eusebius and Athanasius, already men- 
tioned ; both, at best, exceedingly doubtful, as we have 
seen. His internal proofs are drawn from the character of 
the contents of the Constitutions themselves. But these 
afford a very insufficient foundation for so positive a conclu- 
sion. The author has adduced nothing particularly striking 
from them, — nothing, surely, which compels us to refer their 
origin to the period immediately subsequent to the death of 
Cyprian. Undoubtedly, they present many of the opinions 
and usages of that age; but this they might well do, though 
formed or collected much later. With all the changes which 
were from time to time creeping into the Church, many of 
her principles and customs possessed a degree of perma- 
nency ; they remained without essential alteration for very 
considerable periods. Besides, parts of the work may belong 
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to one period, and parts to another. There is no necessity 
for referring it, with our author, interpolations excepted, to a 
single age, ora single hand. ‘That it is an accumulation from 
different ages, or was made up of fragments belonging to 
different periods of the Church, appears to us a much more 
probable supposition. Clearly, the evidence the writer ad- 
duces falls far short of establishing the conclusion, that the 
work must necessarily be a composition of the third century, 
late in the century as he may place it. As before intimated, 
we think that he has left the question of its origin and date 
precisely where he found it. He has produced no new wit- 
nesses, nor extracted any additional information from exam- 
ining and cross-examining the old; and his argument has 
more of the show of profoundness than of the reality. It 
will not bear a searching analysis. 

But .a more unsatisfactory part of the Essay still is that 
which relates (chap. v.) to the ‘‘ Interpolations which the first 
seven books of the Constitutions have suffered.”” The au- 
thor admits that particular passages, and even whole chap- 
ters, have been interpolated, some on doctrinal, and some on 
‘¢ hieratical ” grounds ; and he says that these interpolations 
took place at the time of the formation of the eighth book, that 
is, as we have said, at the end of the fourth, or beginning of the 
fifth century. Now we have no disposition to deny that the 
work, whether in the main the composition of a single hand, 
as Krabbe, an advocate for its unity, maintains, or a collec- 
tion made from pieces already in existence, has been inter- 
polated. But the position, that the passages which favor 
Arianism, that is, preserve the supremacy of the Father and 
teach the distinct and subordinate nature of the Son, are 
interpolations, appears to us wholly untenable. ‘The truth 
is, they are interwoven with the whole texture of the seven 
books, and were without question parts of the original com- 
position. Weare surprised that any one can read them and 
not be convinced of this. Dr. Krabbe himself refers to 
Photius as alleging, among the reasons for the rejection of 
the Constitutions, ‘‘ their Arianism, from which they could 
be freed only by violence.” So it is. It would be as diffi- 
cult to separate Arianism, or what is equivalent to it, from 
the Constitutions, as to take out the miracles from the Evan- 
gelical narratives. In doing either, you destroy the whole 
fabric of the work. You use the greatest imaginable ‘‘ vio- 
lence.’ In this respect, the Constitutions, the first seven 
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books, at least, truly represent the opinions of Christian an- 
tiquity. All the Ante-Nicene fathers hold similar language. 
None of them teach the Athanasian doctrine, as several of the 
most learned among ‘Trinitarian critics have freely admitted. 
In the Constitutions, which embody the practical, the moral, 
and devotional elements of the religion of the ancient Church, 
the old doctrine distinctly appears. It was natural that it 
should. ‘The Trinity owed its origin to the learned Plato- 
nizing fathers, and belonged to the speculative theology of the 
times in which it grew up. ‘That writings like the Constitu- 
tions, which deal not at all in theoretical or speculative the- 
ology, but relate chiefly to Christian life and worship, should 
exhibit no traces of this doctrine, but should be pervaded by 
the simpler and purer faith which marked the earlier ages, is 
precisely what, from the ordinary principles of human nature, 
might have been anticipated. 

Among the heretical opinions expressly condemned in the 
Constitutions, one is that which supposes Jesus himself to be 
‘*¢God over all.”"* Weare surprised to hear a man making 
any pretensions to a knowledge of Christian antiquity assert, 
as does the author of the Essay, in commenting on the pas- 
sage, that this ‘* was always an orthodox doctrine,”’ the fact 
being notoriously otherwise. He adds, — ‘‘ and also the 
Scripture (Rom. ix. 5) designates him as over all, God bless- 
ed for ever,”’ + — and all this without the slightest intimation 
that the passage is capable of receiving, and from eminent 
Trinitarian critics even has received, a very different construc- 
tion, its sense depending on the punctuation, which is mod- 
ern. ‘The translator passes over the passage without note or 
comment, and in his Preface we regret to find him indorsing 
the opinion, that the Arian complexion of the Constitutions 
is the result of interpolations, instead of being, as we should 
think must be evident to all, an original feature. 

We would by no means be understood as intimating that 
we hold in light estimation the labors of Dr. Chase in bring- 
ing out the volume before us. He has certainly performed a 
service highly creditable to himself, and one for which the 
friends of theological literature among us owe him most hear- 
ty thanks. The ‘‘ Essay” on the Constitutions, and the 


_ Dissertation ’? on the Canons, which he has translated, 


will be found, with all their defects, to be exceedingly val- 
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uable for the amount of historical information they place be- 
fore the reader. ‘I'o be sure, there is not much that is new 
in the summaries they contain ; for, after all, modern inquir- 
ers, including the indefatigable Germans, have added little, on 
this subject, to the stores that were open to the elder writers. 
The author has, however, in some sort, brought the history of 
opinions on the subject of the origin and date of the works con- 
cerned down to the present time, a service which will be duly 
appreciated by those who have not access to the productions 
of the more recent foreign writers. We commend the labors 
of Dr. Chase to the favorable regard of those among us who 
take any interest in the history of Christian antiquity, or who 
have the disposition and means to extend encouragement to 
works which, though of permanent value and the fruits of toil- 
some thought, can never secure popular favor. ‘Theological 
scholarship in our land has difficulties enough to overcome, 
and meets with a sufficiently slender reward. Could a word of 
ours have the effect of directing the attention of the wealthy 
and influential portions of the community to the importance of 
holding out more inducements than have heretofore existed, 
or than now exist, to original research in the fields of histor- 
ical and critical theology, we would gladly utter it. But we 
fear that the public mind is too much absorbed in matters of 
a more tangible character — mere utilitarian interests — to 
give much heed to any thing we could say. 

On the value of the ‘* Apostolical Constitutions,’’ as 
throwing light upon the opinions, practice, and rites of the 
ancient Christians, one or two remarks are all we have at 
present to offer. The uncertainty of the time when the col- 
lection was made, of course, essentially diminishes their 
worth as sources of history, and requires caution in their use. 
This will be seen upon the slightest reflection, since the re- 
spect to which an opinion or usage of Christian antiquity is 
entitled, setting aside intrinsic. considerations, must be deter- 
mined by the age to which it belonged. A usage of the fourth 
or fifth century affords no indisputable evidence as to those of 
the first or second, and is entitled to comparatively little re- 
gard. It can in no sense be denominated a primitive usage. 

The uncertainty attending the date of the Constitutions, 
and other compositions of unknown origin, or the period of 
the Church to which they belong, has not always been suffi- 
ciently kept in view, in practice, at least, by those by whom 
it has been unhesitatingly acknowledged. Some of the re- 
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cent German writers fall under this censure. We specified, 
some little time since,* the case of so distinguished a writer 
as Augusti (Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der Christlichen Archdaol- 
ogie, etc.). His want of a ‘‘ nice appreciation of the com- 
parative value of the testimony he adduces, as affected by 
the time of the writer,” and the proof or suspicion of for- 
gery or interpolation, and his neglect to refer events and usa- 
ges to their proper epochs, were mentioned as serious defects 
in his work, in many respects one of great research and 
learning. At the time we offered this criticism we had not 
seen Krabbe’s Essay, in which a similar censure occurs. 
After some remarks on the arbitrary assumptions of Augusti, 
the author of the Essay observes, that, ‘‘ throughout his 
whole investigation, he never gained a firm position, to 
which, amidst his abundant use of these documents [the 
Constitutions] in his great archeological work, he might go 
back, and sustain himself.”? + Mr. Coleman’s volume on the 
‘¢ Antiquities of the Christian Church,” founded mainly upon 
the work of Augusti, very naturally partook of the same de- 
fect.t Weare the more disposed to notice this looseness in 
the use of the materials of history and criticism, as we think 
that we discover growing evidence of it in several of the pro- 
ductions of German theologians at the present day, and the 
school of Strauss is not wholly faultless in this particular. 

As Unitarians, certainly, we can have no ground for wish- 
ing to undervalue the testimony of the Constitutions, or deny 
them the least particle of the respect to which they can be 
considered as reasonably entitled ; for they are wholly with 


us, so far, at least, as regards the first seven books, to which’ 


is generally assigned an earlier origin than to the eighth. We 
have already spoken of their care to preserve the supremacy 
of the Father, and to assert the subordinate and derived na- 
ture of the Son; and their testimony on these points, we have 
said, is not casual and isolated, it interpenetrates their whole 
language. ‘The old form of ascription at the conclusion of 
prayers, we may observe, is retained, giving glory to the Fa- 
ther, through the Son, and in the Holy Spirit. Nor is there 
a trace to be found of the theory of total depravity or of kin- 
dred doctrines of the Augustinian and Calvinistic theology. 
Many frivolous and many foolish things occur in these books ; 
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but they will be searched in vain for any germs of the meta- 
physical or scholastic subtilties of subsequent ages. 

We will conclude our notice of them with two speci- 
mens, — one of the ridiculous, and the other of a serious 
character. The first is Peter’s account of what happened 
to Simon the magician. 


** Now, when he [Simon] was in Rome, he mightily disturbed 

e Church, and subverted many, and brought them over to him- 
self, and astonished the Gentiles with his skill in magic ; inso- 
much that once, in the middle of the day, he went into their 
theatre, and commanded the people that I also be brought 
into the theatre, and promised that he would fly in the air. And 
when all the people were in suspense at this, 1 prayed by myself. 
And, indeed, he was carried up into the air by demons, and flew 
on high in the air, saying that he was returning into heaven, and 
that he would supply them with good things from thence. And 
the people making acclamations to him, as toa god, I stretched out 
my hands to heaven with my mind, and besought God, through 
the Lord Jesus, to throw down this pestilent fellow, and to de- 
stroy the power of those demons who made use of it for the 
seduction and perdition of men; to dash him against the ground, 
and bruise him, but not to kill him. And then, fixing my eyes 
on Simon, I said to him, ‘If I be a man of God, and a real 
apostle of Jesus Christ, and a teacher of piety, and not of de- 
ceit, as thou art, O Simon, I command those wicked powers of 
the apostate from piety, by which Simon the magician’is carried, 
to let go their hold, that he may fall down headlong from his 
height, and be exposed to the laughter of those who have been 
seduced by him.’ 

‘When I had said these words, Simon was deprived of his 
powers, and fell down headlong with a great noise, and was vio- 
lently dashed against the ground, and had his hip and ankle- 
bones broken. And the people cried out, saying, ‘ There is one 
God only, whom Peter rightfully preacheth in truth.’ And many 
left him ; but some, who were worthy of perdition, continued in 
his wicked doctrine. And thus this most atheistical heresy was 
fixed in Rome. The devil wrought also by the rest of the false 
apostles.” — pp. 137, 138. 


On the next page commences what is called ‘* An Expo- 
sition of Apostolic Preaching,’? which would not at the 
present day, we suppose, be regarded as coming up to the 
standard of orthodox sects. The following is the first para- 
graph. 


** But we, who are the children of God and the sons of peace, 
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preach the holy and right word of piety, and declare one God 
only, the Lord of the Law and of the Prophets, the Maker of 
the world, the Father of Christ; not a being that caused him- 
self or begat himself, as they suppose, but eternal, and without 
origin, and dwelling in light inaccessible ; not second, or third, 
or one of many, but the only one eternally; not unknown, or 
that must not be spoken of, but that was preached by the Law 
and the Prophets; the Almighty, the Supreme Governor of all 
things, having authority over all; the God and Father of the 
Only-begotten, and of the First-born of the whole creation ; one 
God, the Father of one Son, not of many; the Source sending 
forth one Comforter by Christ; the Maker of the other orders, 
the one Creator of the several creatures by Christ, the same their 
Preserver and Legislator by him; the Author of the resurrection 
and of the judgment, and of the retribution which shall be made 
by him ; and that his Son himself was pleased to become man, 
and lived among men without sin, and suffered, and rose from 
the dead, and returned to Him that sent him.” — pp. 139, 140. 


The publication of Professor Torrey’s translation of Nean- 
der’s Church History, the second volume of which has just 
appeared, affords another gratifying proof that the minds 
of our theologians are not wholly inactive ; and the fact, that 
a bookselling firm can be found willing to incur the risk of 
issuing such works, for which the demand must be slow and 
limited, augurs well for the interests of American scholar- 
ship. We hope the enterprise may prove successful. Ne- 
ander’s second volume carries down the history of the 
Church from the end of the Diocletian persecution to the 
time of Gregory the Great, that is, from A. D. 312 to 
A. D. 590, —a period of great importance, whether we 
regard the external diffusion of Christianity, the internal or- 
ganization and discipline of the Church, or the development 
of its doctrines and the distinguished names that adorn it. 
During this period lived Arius and Athanasius, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, Pelagius and Augustine, and a multitude 
of inferior note; the doctrine of the Trinity in a manner re- 
ceived its finishing touches ; the most celebrated of the an- 
cient councils were held; the ambition of the clergy became 
rife, superstition grew apace, and events transpired of the 
utmost significance in the history of Christianity. The por- 
tion of Neander’s work embraced in this volume is marked 
by his usual traits, — his tendency to mysticism and occa- 
sional obscurity, redeemed, however, by his laboriousness, his 
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fidelity and earnestness, his great learning and thoroughness. 
We do not always assent to his views ; we think that he some- 
times refines and theorizes too much, that he finds a mean- 
ing in his authors of which they were themselves uncon- 
scious, attributing to them his own idiosyncrasies of thought ; 
still, we hold his name and writings in great respect, and sin- 
cerely thank Professor Torrey for laying open to the Ameri- 
can public treasures of so great worth. A. Le 





Arr. VI.—ITALY AND PIUS THE NINTH.* 


Ir evidence were wanting in support of the philosophical 
theory, that all political and religious movements are in ac- 
cordance with a central law and tend to a principle of unity, 
the swift succession and the order of such movements would 
both confirm and illustrate the theory. No great interest of 
humanity can now be confined to a narrow range, or be iso- 
lated in space or time. ‘The questions which engage local 
communities are debated for them far beyond their borders, 
and have almost the same universality as have questions of 
science. And how swiftly do the great events which involve 
political and religious changes succeed each other! The 
last decade of years has been distinguished by a most re- 
markable series of revolutions. Leaving mere political con- 
cerns unmentioned, — though both continents would furnish 
most signal matters for rehearsal, — each of the last ten years 
has given birth to as marked a movement in the religious in- 
terests of the world as can be dated in any previous year in 
the long interval back to the birth of Jesus Christ. Using 
the word religion in its broadest sense, as including all the 
moral, philanthropic, and ecclesiastical relations of Christen- 
dom, what memorable incidents are recorded already in the 





* 1. Italy: General Views of its History and Literature in Reference to its 
Present State. By L. Mariort1. London. 1841. 2 vols. 12mo._ pp. 
376, 422. 

2. Dublin Review, Vol. XVUT., Article VIII. The Italian Insurrection 
and Mr. Mazzini. 

3. Facts and Figures from Italy. By Don Jeremy Savonarota, ete. 
Being the Roman Correspondence of the London “Daily News” for 
1846-7. London: Bentley. 1847. 12mo. pp. 309. 

4. Italy, Past and Present. By L. Mariotti. London: Chapman. 
1848. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 479, 444. 
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religious history of the last half-score of years! We have 
before us the crowding images with which they fill the picture 
of passing events, so full that we can scarce study them as 
they move across the scene. ‘The emancipation of the slaves 
at Jamaica, Puseyism, the Free Church of Scotland, the 
German Catholic Church, the opening of China to Christian 
missionaries, the excitements involved in the admission of the 
Jesuits or their exclusion which have agitated three Europe- 
an countries, the establishment of Christian schools in Egypt 
under Mehemet Ali, the accession of Pius IX. to the Papal 
throne, and the removal of civil disabilities from the Jews in 
England, — these are all religious movements, and they are 
only the most prominent of those which have occurred in the 
brief period of time just defined. So hurried is the progress 
of human affairs, so complicated are the relations of the 
parts of Christendom, so intense, though momentary, is the 
interest which each signal change excites, that common 
judgment would accord with philosophy in affirming that all 
things are rushing on to some grand conclusion. 

One of the great central points of interest for the civilized 
world at this time is the Papal throne and the States of the 
Church. That there has been popular exaggeration and ex- 
travagance as to the relative importance of ‘‘ the movement 
in Italy,’’ has been already made evident to the observing. 
That some other incidents and events are as big with momen- 
tous consequences to the world at large as is any thing that 
has occurred or that can occur in Italy, is undeniable. Italy 
and the Roman Pontiff do not now have under their control 
the peace or the larger interests of Christendom. Only so far 
as events there harmonize with or impede the workings of 
a reformatory spirit in the world at large, can they claim 
attention or invite discussion. In addressing ourselves, 
therefore, to the theme which we have chosen, we would 
not exaggerate its relative interest. We must remind our 
readers that we write at some disadvantage, as new devel- 
opments appear from day to day. 

e have given the titles of some of the recent publica- 
tions which have presented the affairs of Italy with the fresh- 
est interest to our notice. All the religious sects, and all 
political parties, have turned their attention, as by common 
consent, to the theme, and all the journals and reviews have 
furnished their readers with information upon it. We have 
been diligent to gather up these scattered and various helps. 

21 * 
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The letters from Rome to the London Daily News, which 
were frequently translated in the French papers, and which 
have been reprinted in a volume, have a high and racy inter- 
est, because they were written at the central point of obser- 
vation, and make a journal of passing events there. ‘The 
new work by Mariotti, the title of which stands last among 
the publications at the head of our article, was received while 
we were preparing these pages. The author has revised, en- 
larged, and improved his former work, and it now appears as 
the first volume of his recent publication, representing Italy in 
the past. ‘The second volume is entirely new, and is devoted 
to the present in Italy, with a fresh and vigorous review of 
the incidents and characters of the last twenty-five years, 
which have involved the fortunes of that country. ‘The 
author, by his intimate acquaintance with the history and 
literature of his native land, and by his long residence in 
other countries, especially in England and America, is ad- 
mirably qualified for the task which he has accomplished. 
He has given us a work of a most eloquent and useful 
character. His ardent patriotism does not take the form of 
lugubrious lamentation over his country’s wrongs, nor ob- 
trude itself in the disparagement of the institutions of other 
nations. He is a theoretical Catholic, as are very many of 
the living scholars and thinkers of Italy, who with him pre- 
serve only the idea of a certain unity in religious belief and 
administrations, while they enjoy the broadest latitudinarian- 
ism of thought and opinion. Mariotti says : — 


** The progressive attacks of Protestantism, and the sudden 
ravages of philosophy, have undermined the Catholic edifice where 
it had laid its deepest foundation; and the generous souls who 
show the greatest anxiety for its preservation inwardly feel, and 
openly admit, the necessity of a reformation of its revolting 
abuses ; only reformation, the most sanguine Italians flatter them- 
selves, must be unanimous and simultaneous; it must be the 
work of mutual concession and compromise ; the result of gen- 
eral progress and enlightenment; of a well-grounded convic- 
tion of the utter unprofitableness of mere dogmatic discussion. 
Emancipation of opinion must take place without schism or hos- 
tility.” — Vol. 11. pp. 183, 184. 


The brilliant pages of this writer are most instructive and 
pleasing. With a masterly pen, and evidently engaged upon 
a work of love, he surveys the long-past glories of Italy in 
politics, science, literature, and art, and gathers around the 
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storied names of her great men the lustre of an enviable 
fame. Of the calamities and sufferings of Italy for the last 
twenty years he has had his portion. Her exiles have been 
his companions. A _ perusal of his recent publication has 
confirmed us in the views which we had previously enter- 
tained. Especially in his chapter upon the present Pontiff 
do we find the same qualified expectations as to the hopes 
of liberalism, which alone seem to us to be justified by 
any measure which he has as yet devised. We read, too, that 
some of the exiles recalled to Italy by the clemency of the 
Pope have again turned their backs upon it in disappoint- 
ment. Mariotti sees no real deliverance for Italy but in an . 
appeal to arms, which shall at once and for ever exterminate 
the Austrian rule from her provinces and borders. 

As we have intimated, the enthusiasm excited by the 
first official acts of the present Pontiff of the Roman Church 
far outran the grounds for it. Disappointment must in the 
due course of things have followed in some quarters. Now, 
therefore, may be the opportune time for a fair view of the 
Italian movement, with its bearings and its promise. 

The aspect of the case, to those who catch an idea from 
popular rumor and the hurried news-columns of the public 
prints, answers to the following representation. A bigoted 
and aged Pope, who belonged to all former centuries rather 
than to this, died a natural death and was regularly embaimed. 
By some unexplained fatuity, the Cardinals, with whom the 
full power rested, elected as his successor one of their body 
who had before been distinguished only as benevolent and 
harmless. ‘To the amazement of the whole world, the new 
Pope at once became known as a reformer, devoting himself 
immediately to the redress of grievances, yielding to all the 
liberal movements of the age, and by a most extraordinary 
exercise of lenity allowing a full pardon to thousands of 
exiles and prisoners, whose names had been associated with 
insurrection and revolt for more than twenty years. His 
sudden and wholly unexpected course of measures was 
known to have caused a threatening excitement over the 
whole peninsula of Italy, involving Austria and France 
directly, England less directly, and the whole of Europe in 
some degree, while the concussion of the shock reached 
across the Atlantic. The reform of abuses under any circum- 
stances being well understood to involve danger and turbu- 
lence, it was not strange that the process, when applied 
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where all abuses had concentrated for ages, and had formed 
not only the institutions, but the very roots and soil which 
sustained them, should cause the most intense excitement on 
the spot, and a watchful interest at a distance. 

The reformatory measures projected and immediately put 
in foree by Pius IX. have been made the subject of frequent 
mention, and have been greatly overstated. Some trivial 
acts of lenity and prudence, which would have received their 
full award, had they been regarded only as an auspicious 
introduction of the Pontiff to his temporal subjects, have 
called forth in Rome demonstrations of joy altogether dis- 
proportioned to their amount or value. It may be said, 
however, that his subjects were better judges than are we of 
the value of such acts, and doubtless proportioned their 
gratulations to the benefits. ‘To this it may be replied, that 
if the people of the Roman States will bear what they have 
borne till within the last eighteen months, we should expect 
from them a very grateful acknowledgment of the least 
favors, and that demonstrations of feeling are in those 
regions no sure index of the weight of the occasions or 
subjects which call them forth. At any rate, whatever may 
have been the value of the local reforms of the Pontiff on 
the spot, or the degree of gratitude which they deservedly 
claimed from his subjects, they were not of a nature to justify 
the extravagant encomiums which, in this country, for instance, 
have been passed upon them. For, indeed, any amount of 
temporal reforms and lenient measures would not fill out the 
expectations which have here been cherished in reference to 
Pius 1X., and of the fulfilment of which he has been sup- 
posed to have given promise. ‘The heated enthusiasm which 
has had really so little to feed it has hasted to ascribe to him 
a title which he has hardly yet merited, and has wrought itself 
into imaginations of great spiritual revolutions, even to the 
length of. anticipating large concessions to Protestantism, to 
be made through a general council, to soften or supersede the 
decrees of Trent. 

How idle such expectations are, this would not be the 
place for us to attempt to prove, even if we thought they de- 
served any labored exposure. For ourselves, we have, from 
the very accession of Pius [X., been wholly skeptical, if not 
as to the designs and motives, yet as to the actual results, of 
his reformatory measures, so called. We regard them as at 


best a regilding of the chains by which the subjects of the 
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Papacy are held in bondage. We frankly avow this feel- 
ing here, because it indicates the tone of this article, and 
any reader whom we may offend may at this point refuse 
us his further patience and attention. Not that we deny to 
his Holiness any virtue which personally exalts him, or at- 
tribute to him the worst forms of sin, which are the pretences 
of rectitude. We yield all that his admirers claim to his 
benevolence, his sincerity, his earnest and pure purposes for 
the good of his subjects. As an individual, we honor him 
for all the private excellences and all the public virtues 
which are ascribed to him. But here we stop. Only one 
bold and revolutionary act has as yet distinguished his career, 
and in that we see more policy even than magnanimity. 
We refer, of course, to the general amnesty which he pro- 
claimed. Of this more by and by. Nor does our skeptical 
feeling about the promise of this Pontiff’s reign arise from 
his display of the full Papal spirit in the only case which 
thus far has afforded him an opportunity to exhibit his alleged 
liberalism in spiritual matters ;——- we refer to his veto of the 
Irish Colleges. He has not given the slightest intimation 
that his reforms will touch upon ecclesiastical matters. He 
is not to be judged in that direction, for he has been wholly 
silent. It is only high-wrought popular delusion that has 
created any such expectation. ‘lhe reasons which justify 
the avowal of our distrust will appear in the survey which 
we shall now offer. We have stated what aspect the move- 
ment in Italy bears in the popular view of it ; let us now look 
at the facts which actually constitute its form and features. 
There certainly has been a great embroilment arising and 
extending from the centre of the Italian peninsula for a year 
and a half last past. Of this there is no doubt. Nor is it 
doubtful that Pius IX. was the exciting cause. Italy has 
been in a dangerous ferment, and the amnesty proclaimed 
by the Pope of Rome was the evident reason for it. It is 
not a little remarkable, however, that such a general embroil- 
ment should have followed upon an act of temporal jurisdic- 
tion in the States of the Church. It shows us how contorted, 
involved, and hazardous are the relations between neighbour- 
ing states on the old continent. ‘The nearer they are to- 
gether, the more dangerous to one is any movement in an- 
other. This might lead wise men to ask how it has come 
about that such an unnatural and complicated state of things 
prevails. On our own continent, a complete political revolu- 
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tion may take place in one of our States, while our neigh- 
bours shall read of it only as a matter of news. The 
movement in the States of New York and Connecticut to 
allow free suffrage to negroes might be supposed to be as 
likely to prove offensive, or to create excitement, at the 
South as any local measure originating with the Pope to 
offend or endanger Austria. Yet no such delirious excite- 
ment ensues here, upon the fundamental revolutions in our 
separate States, as has led almost to a general mélée in Italy. 
It is enough for us to indicate this involved and tortuous 
state of public relations abroad, without tracing its origin or 
defining its character. 

Still, that amnesty proclaimed by Pius IX. to proscribed 
exiles and condemned traitors, which has been the signal 
act of his reign, and has caused the embroilment of Italy, 
was no trifling act. It was bold and venturesome, and 
really alarming in its stretch of leniency, though to a wise 
observer it will seem to have averted a more threatening risk 
than it hazarded. In the first year of the reign of the last 
Pope, Austria joined with the other great powers of Chris- 
tian Europe in recommending to him certain reforms as 
absolutely imperative in the Papal States. This was after 
the riotings of the previous year, 1830. ‘The superficial 
and deceptive devices of that time ended in nothing but an 
aggravation of abuses. Now, in the first year of the present 
Pope, Austria forbids him to reform. ‘There seems some- 
thing very strange in this, but it admits of easy explanation ; 
just as does the shameful difference between Guizot’s theory 
in his History of Civilization, and his truculency towards Ital- 
ian progress in his ministerial diplomacy. The philosophy of 
some facts is only their history read backwards ; for each 
actual fact of this hour may be traced back into all the pre- 
ceding sources, whose confluence makes the present. 

That Papal amnesty is evidently the key to all the strange 
and to all the plain facts of the movement in Italy. From 
the spreading influence of kindness, that kind act has filled 
Christendom with the praises of the Pontiff, has caused 
the hope to dawn that the Church may yet reform herself, 
has led to meetings of congratulation at New York and 
Philadelphia, has brought under discussion the revival of dip- 
lomatic relations between Rome and England, and the open- 
ing of such between Rome and our own republic ; and the 
last wonder we are to trace to that kind act is the appear- 
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ance of the Roman Catholic Bishop of New York at the 
festival of the New England Society, where he responded 
to a toast in honor of Pius LX. This same kind act is, by 
another effect of kindness, the moving cause of Austrian 
jealousy and opposition. Who, then, were the subjects 
of that act of amnesty, what was their character and position, 
and what were the probable effects of the act upon them 
and upon Italy ? 

It would be difficult to say of any year of Italian history, 
that either peace or unity prevailed over the peninsula. It 
has always been a land of volcanic and sulphureous exhala- 
tions, and its political condition has ever caused fomentations 
of discord among its inhabitants. The evils and contentions 
which now affect its several states are not usually traced 
farther back than the French Revolution. Not that some 
of the most virulent corruptions were not of more ancient 
origin ; but that in the unredressed wrongs, and the surviving 
rivalries which the Holy Alliance promised in vain to ex- 
tinguish, are found abundant causes for all that Italy now 
suffers. 

The fate of war and the policy which divides its spoils 
gave to Austria the northern Italian provinces, and from the 
hour in which the treaty was signed, dark intrigues, secret 
machinations, and despotic watchfulness have alike played all 
their games and exhausted all their skill upon that beautiful 
but unhappy land. ‘That there is room for wide differences 
of opinion as to the integrity of Austrian policy may be 
granted ; but that in this age of the world it would be tamely 
submitted to, in regions through which pass the great routes 
of travel for the most enlightened and curious observers of 
all Christendom, could not be imagined, certainly by Prince 
Metternich. 

Secrecy has always been the avowed condition on which 
Austria pursues its plans even of amelioration and improve- 
ment. Nothing is known, beyond the cabinet, of any new 
scheme or modification of a law, till the whole measure has 
been decided upon, and has actually commenced operation. 
Even the wise and generous movement in the post-office 
reform, and the allowance and patronage of railroads, were 
measures debated with the most cautious silence, and not 
known by the public to be under discussion till the results 
appeared in action. ‘The government avoids publicity about 
its designs, does not invite those whom they concern to utter 
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an opinion, and of course loses much of the credit due to wise 
and good designs, — the credit of the intention before the 
deed. Thus the government appears rather to be coerced 
or frightened into its benefactions, as if, by some sudden 
largess, it would avert a meditated blow or drown a threat. 
This has been the policy of Austria about its best plans, 
its really judicious and reformatory measures. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that, with the other objections which at- 
tend this course, should arise the popular imputation that the 
cabinet now and then pursues a good design in secret, only 
for the sake of winning a closer secrecy for tyrannical and op- 
pressive measures. -When the Austrian code was substituted 
for the Code Napoleon, trial by jury was set aside for the 
processes of secret inquisition, — a judicial measure which 
doubtless aggravated tenfold both the insurrectionary in- 
trigues of Italian patriots and the severity of the measures 
required to detect and punish them. Not an hour of peace 
has Italy known since the Austrian sway was restored ; all 
has been ferment and insecurity. 

The spirit of resistance, and of what is called independ- 
ence, worked not so much among the lower as among the 
middle classes of society. The secret fraternity called the 
Carbonari was organized, and soon embraced persons of 
every rank and condition, not excepting ecclesiastics, and its 
schemes were alike suggested and sustained by French and 
Spanish influence. An Italian league was the object, and a 
necessary step to it was to gain over the smaller Italian prin- 
cipalities, which were under the iron control of Austria. It 
was impossible but that, in a region where the confessional 
wrings out of the simple hints enough to explain the informa- 
tion gathered by coffee-house spies, these machinations should 
occasionally be so far exposed as to show that they were in 
progress. Austria immediately set upon opposing intrigues, 
rivalling those of the Carbonari in secrecy, while the posses- 
sion of unbounded power followed them with the severest 
public measures. ‘Thus smouldering passion and secretly 
working rebellion were met by stern watchfulness and aus- 
terity. Francis I., the Emperor, with a dogged and un- 
yielding determination, opposed at every issue and vent the 
spirit which he knew was rife in his provinces. In the Pied- 
montese insurrection of 1821, some youths from the Uni- 
versity of Pavia formed a patriotic corps, and, as the rising 
was of course instantaneously quelled, they were expelled 
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from the University, a punishment which for them included 
all other penalties. It was said at the time, that slight con- 
cessions would have won them to quietness ; but no such con- 
ciliation was practised, and they and their friends became 
zealous fermenters of revolution. One such agent will work 
much, and over a wide circuit. 

Thus ‘‘ Young Italy ” nourished its patriotic fires in its 
smouldering fervors of zeal, till the revolution in Paris, in 
1830, helped the party so far as to give them this promising 
name, in place of that of the Carbonari. As ‘‘ Young 
France”? had come of age, why might not ‘* Young Italy ”’ 
also? Then followed the insurrections of Modena, Parma, 
and Bologna, in 1831, which, being miserably contrived, 
without concert, resources, or perseverance, were futile, and 
were at once put down by Austrian muskets. ‘Thirty-two 
of the conspirators were condemned to death, twelve of 
whom were executed. ‘The long result was, that three thou- 
sand of the discontents were banished or exiled, or fled to 
escape persecution. These were for the most part young 
men of fortune and rank. 

At his coronation in Milan, in 1838, the Emperor granted 
a conditional and restricted amnesty, and some other slight 
conciliations, which for a time quieted the agitations of the 
provinces, leaving the leaven of turbulence to work more 
effectually in the States of the Church. The results there 
were the outbreaks and the executions at Bologna in 1843-44. 

It was evident to all who watched with anxious concern 
these generous but hopeless designs of the Italian reformers, 
that all their schemes must fail for want of largeness and 
thoroughness. ‘They were too earnest, not to insure their 
own suffering ; they were too loose in their organization and 
plans, to meet with any signal success. Their plans could 
result only in spasmodic and partial movements, which lacked 
head and concert. ‘Then was most sorely felt the want of 
that unity which it was a favorite object of the revolutionists 
to make the zone of Italian centralization. But their dreams 
were broken, unless they still had courage to shape them 
within the walls of Austrian prisons, which were filled with 
these martyrs of liberty. Hundreds there were, whose nar- 
ratives would have lacked none of the interest of those of 
Pellico and Andryane. Thousands of Italian exiles were left 
to roam over Europe, and enough of them have found their 
way hither to form on this soil associations for the redemp- 
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tion of Italy. The hand-organs in our streets may often 
suggest, in the persons of their bearers, more deep emotions 
than their music could stir. 

Unity, independence, reform, and deliverance from Aus- 
trian rule, with a centralized government under a constitution- 
al head, rather than by a confederation of states, were the 
objects which the Italian patriots longed and suffered to 
realize. ‘The hostile and opposing influences, which thwarted 
all their schemes, presented to them insuperable difficulties 
in all directions. Popular movements were depended upon, 
and yet there was no leader to inspire and guide them. ‘There 
was lacking even that amount of freedom which alone could 
devise means for its enlargement. ‘lhe wedge with which 
the trunk of tyranny was to be cleft had no edge sharp 
enough to enter one of many seams. A summary statement 
of the embarrassing difficulties which dogged the schemes of 
the reformers will but feebly exhibit the strength and nature 
of the resources of which tyrannical power availed itself. 

One sovereign, the Austrian Emperor, and eight little 
courts of Jicentious rivalry and rapacity, were alike interest- 
ed in repressing all popular movements, while obliged to 
practise the keenest surveillance over each other. <A de- 
graded, ignorant, and lazy peasantry, overawed by garrisoned 
fortresses, wearied and intimidated by the horrors and dis- 
appointments of the French Revolution, in which they had 
borne the most and fared the worst, were to be made the 
subjects of an enfranchisement, for whose blessings they did 
not aspire, and to secure which they would not raise an arm. 
It was only to the classes above these, that the cause of 
liberty could look either for its champions or its common 
tools. ‘The want of military skill, of arms, ammunition, and 
the talents requisite in leaders to inspire confidence and to 
plan resources, is most painfully apparent in the review of 
the insurrectionary movements, and must have foreboded 
certain disaster, even to the most enthusiastic. The restric- 
tions and espionage practised in the post-offices made all 
concert of action impossible. Indeed, a post-office in Italy 
was rather a government facility for the detection of danger- 
ous persons, than a means of confidential intercourse between 
separated friends. ‘The annoying impediments cast in the 
way of free movement from place to place, even though 
only a ride of a few hours would make the change, the ever- 
lasting and provoking demand for the passport, and the search- 
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ing of luggage, which on the least suspicion extended to the 
person, these were embarrassments which tasked the patience 
of the innocent, and might well intimidate the plotter. The 
traveller through Italy during recent years can hardly have 
escaped associating many irritating thoughts with those gray- 
surtouts and muskets which presented themselves at the 
gates and barriers of every town and city, and upon either 
bank of the Po. What wakeful vigilance must the emissaries 
of insurrection have needed, to evade those ubiquitous mer- 
cenaries who were represented by the gray-coats and mus- 
kets! Nor were these the only prying eyes which were in- 
tent upon searching and examining for the detection of mis- 
chief. The soldiers were only the outdoor and public police, 
bearing the badges of their office, well known even in the 
dark, — cats already provided with bells, and giving fair warn- 
ing of their presence. The vineyard gathering, the hostelry, 
the restaurant, the coffee-room, and the theatre were under 
the oversight of a secret police, who were charged with the 
most inquisitorial and sleepless vigilance. These spies were 
not distinguishable from any class of any sort with which 
they might mingle, nor was their presence confined to the 
Austrian provinces or the ecclesiastical legations. Some 
Italian exiles were grouped around the door of a café in the 
town of Rhodez, in France, in 1836. Among them was an 
Italian woman. In the midst of conversation, with no prov- 
ocation of manner or language, one of the party sprang up 
and plunged a dagger into her heart. ‘The murderer averred 
that she was an Austrian spy, and he escaped condemnation. 
Again, the censorship of the press, with the suppression of 
all liberalizing papers, and volumes for public circulation, 
and of teachers and books in the schools and universities, 
utterly precluded the extension of the spirit of freedom, ex- 
cept by the one channel of confidential intercourse under 
great risks. Finally, the omnipresent Jesuits, whose tortuous 
policy has been but mildly castigated, according to its de- 
serts, even by Vincenzo Gioberti, were the effective tools of 
tyranny and the sworn foes of innovation. ‘The reader may 
test only by imaginative applications the stringent power of 
each and all these opposing forces, and then form, perhaps, 
some faint conception of the obstacles with which Italian 
patriots contended, in their unconcerted schemes. ‘The in- 
surrections of 1821 and 1831 showed the benumbing influ- 
ence, the repressing power, of these Austrian agencies, while 
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the quelling of those insurrections doubled the severity and 
the vigilance with which Austria applied her resources to 
prevent their growing need. 

Yet, in spite of all these obstacles and defeats, the leaven 
of reform has worked effectually in Italy. The first meet- 
ing of Italian scholars, which was held at Pisa, in 1839, and 
the second, which followed it in the succeeding year, at 
Turin, provoked equally the jealousy of the Emperor and 
of the late Pope ; and the success which secured, in spite of 
all opposition, the annual return of such festivals, was the 
most brilliant triumph which Italy has yet achieved towards 
its regeneration. A copy-right alliance was formed, which 
included all the Italian princes, excepting only him of Rome 
and him of Modena. Gregory XVI. brought all the big- 
otry and shrivelled littleness of soul, of which he was 
the embodiment, in opposition to these literary leagues, 
but all in vain. The great care of that Pontiff, and all his 
anxiety for the welfare of his subjects, seem to have been 
spent upon their breathing apparatus. He set himself sternly 
against railroads, because, as he is reported to have told 
Cardinal Odeschalci, such swift travelling must involve the 
choking of its victims. And he feared that the same calamity 
would attend the use of gas and coal. An English sculptor 
in the winter of 1845-46 had imported into Rome an Arnott 
stove, and procured a stock of Sabine coal to give comfort 
to his barn-like studio. But the first fumes of the genial 
mineral suffocated the Romans, and he was obliged to yield 
to the demand of a mob, that he should no longer burn the 
carbon fossile. 

The trifling promise of literary codperation, which seemed 
to be the only gleam of sunshine in Italy, was of grateful 
value to her authors. So limited was the range covered by 
an Italian copy-right, that books might be printed within 
twenty or thirty miles of the spot of their authorized issue. 
Botta sold one edition of his History as waste paper in 
Paris, while Swiss and Italian booksellers were growing rich 
on successive editions of it. Berchet’s ‘‘ Romanze ”’ 
patriotic songs — were circulated in Italy from hand to hand 
in manuscript, many years after they had been first published 
in London and Switzerland. 

These details may serve to indicate who were the subjects 
of that Papal amnesty which signalized the opening reign of 
the present Pontiff. But as our remarks are designed to 
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bear chiefly upon his territories and upon his temporal and 
spiritual functions, we proceed to note the condition of things 
in the States of the Church at the period of his accession. 
The whole of Italy, its kingdoms, its provinces, its princi- 
palities, and its Papal legations, had furnished contributions of 
men and material to the reform party, and exiles for the 
hopeless cause. But though, as we have said, the lower 
classes of society were not the instigators of insurrection, 
the abuses under which the Papal dominions especially groan- 
ed fell most heavily upon the inferior ranks. The States of 
the Church, ‘‘ the patrimony of St. Peter,” cover about 
seventeen thousand square miles of territory, being a little 
more than a third of the area of the State of New York ; 
and the temporal subjects of the Roman Pontiff are 
2,700,000 in number. ‘The revenue of the Roman States, 
as cast in the closing year of the late Pope, was less than ten 
millions of dollars, more than a tenth part of it being derived 
from the profits upon the sale of lottery tickets, which has 
been for a long period one of the most besotting follies of all 
Italian states, while Rome has indulged it to the excess of 
madness. More than half of the annual revenue was ab- 
sorbed in the expense of collecting it, and in ihe payment, at 
Paris and Milan, of the interest of the Papal debt due to 
France and Austria. ‘The excess of annual expenses over 
the income was more than a million dollars. By the system 
on which life-policies and annuities and sums at compound 
interest are calculated, it might seem as if the rigid operation 
of the laws of mercantile finance would have hastened the 
decision of the great question, if the late bewildered Pope 
had had a more protracted reign. ‘The Emperor of Russia 
offered him a million of dollars for the group of the Laocoon, 
and a like sum for the Belvidere Apollo, but Gregory re- 
fused the tempting bribes, wisely judging, that, as the classic 
relics in Rome drew thousands of sight-seers to that centre, 
and caused the only circulation of money among his subjects, 
it would be foolish to scatter his curiosities over the world. 
How much weight this financial risk may have had in dictat- 
ing the reform policy of Pius the Ninth, it is impossible for 
us to know, but we cannot but ascribe to it a large influence on 
his measures. The balance of imports over exports was so 
disastrously significant of Roman indolence and impolicy, as 
to indicate the same financial ruin hanging over the Papal 
dominions. ‘The sound of spindles in the single cotton-fac- 
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tory on the Campus Martius was but a tantalizing provoca- 
tive to ridicule. 

Ten thousand Swiss mercenaries garrisoned the legations, 
and surrounded the Papal palaces. ‘Those of the hireling 
corps who were privileged to attend on the court of the 
Pontiff, in their gaudily striped apparel, might easily have 
been taken for court fools, had they not been so numerous. 
Their appearance and their functions were but poor repre- 
sentations of the romantic ideas associated with the Swiss 
peasantry. ‘T'hey even cast a doubt upon the truthfulness of 
the Spanish proverb, ‘* El animal que mas se semeja a un 
hombre es un Suizo,— The animal which most resembles 
man is a Swiss.”? The revolt at Bologna, in 1531, so alarm- 
ed the late Pope, that he entered into a contract with these 
mercenaries for twenty years, their officers having stipulated 
for full pay, with other emoluments and prerogatives, during 
their whole lives. Of course, the contract with the soldiers 
not expiring until the year 1851, the present Pontiff has had 
the burden entailed upon him. Various schemes have been 
proposed to rid him of it, without heavy pecuniary loss. 
Whether any profitable shift has yet presented itself to him, 
we are not informed, further than that he has determined to 
dispense with their services about his person. 

It would be aside from our purpose to follow into details 
the indications of corruption and exhaustion in the adminis- 
tration of the Papal States. All offices were mortgaged, so 
that each new incumbent was heavily taxed to secure for 
himself only a precarious emolument. The censorship of 
the press stifled all enterprise, and fettered even hope. In 
these days of brisk and lively popular periodicals, when large 
sheets, issued morning and evening, will hardly satisfy the ap- 
petite of the public wherever the spirit of the age is work- 
ing, the Diario di Roma, a paper in size as large as a com- 
mon window-pane, and filled with the merest drivelling in 
high-sounding superlatives about ‘‘ sacred functions” and 
ecclesiastico-civil ordinances, furnished the daily nutriment for 
the Roman mind. If the Christian formula, ‘‘ The powers 
that be are ordained of God,”’ be allowed, as is but reason- 
able, to have a special sanctity when applied to the supreme 
Pontiff, the highest Christian magistrate, how sadly has it 
been commented upon in the experience and career of the 
Popes! Adrian VI., himself the earnest mover of re- 
forms of a far more thorough character than any as yet pro- 
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jected by Pius IX., composed his own epitaph in the 
sad words, that he regarded nothing in his whole life more 
calamitous than that he should have been called to reign. 
The Popes of Rome have afforded the most signal proof, in 
their temporal rule, of the truth of the text, ‘‘ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” ‘They have done enough in their 
eminent and abused prerogatives to justify at least, if not to 
have originated, the common notion, that ecclesiastics have 
no practical knowledge of worldly affairs. ‘To this imputa- 
tion none of the pretended sugcessors of St. Peter has been 
more justly obnoxious than Gregory XVI., whose reign 
of sixteen years was closed by Iris death on June 1, 
1846. He left behind him local and temporal abuses and 
evils sufficient of themselves to blacken the prospects of his 
successor, and to sink his own name to an unhonored for- 
getfulness. Of course, the same state of affairs which was 
his reproach would signalize as a benefactor any successor 
who should undertake the task of reform in temporal affairs, 
without even meditating a purpose of interfering with the 
ecclesiastical fabric. 

To that task Pius [X. devoted himself from the hour 
on which the conclave of Cardinals announced his elec- 
tion. At his accession, there were more than ten thousand 
proscribed exiles, violent and dangerous foes of the existing 
state of things, scattered about in all directions, some at a 
distance, but most of them hanging upon the borders of Italy. 
That none of these were wholly idle, we might safely affirm. 
That many of them were actively engaged in fermenting 
disaffection, is matter of public notoriety. Italian prisons 
were filled, and the galley-slaves were very numerous. We 
must remember, also, that the friends and abettors of the 
proscribed exiles, who were left at large and extended over 
circles more or less wide in their influence, were neither 
silent nor safe. 

It was on the 17th of June, 1846, that the Pope pro- 
mulged his decree of amnesty. ‘The motives assigned in this 
noble and generous document for the large forbearance of the 
measure were, that, in the grateful joy of the Pontiff at the 
popular exultation which greeted his accession, he was sad- 
dened at the thought of the families who could not partici- 
pate in it, because their members were among the exiled and 
proscribed ; and that he had ‘‘ turned an eye of compassion 
upon inexperienced young men who had been drawn by fal- 
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lacious inducements into political turmoil.”” The offer of the 
amnesty was a remission of the remainder of their penalty to 
all his subjects ‘* who find themselves at the present moment 
in a place of correction, on account of political offences,” 
and a full liberty to return to all, ecclesiastics and officials 
alone excepted, who had gone to foreign parts for po- 
litical motives. ‘The only condition required of them was 
a solemn written declaration, ‘‘ upon their personal honor, 
that they would not at any time, or in any place, abuse 
this concession, but that they would rather endeavour to fulfil 
every duty of a faithful subject.” 

That demonstrations of rapturous delight must have fol- 
lowed this announcement, among the remaining friends of the 
imprisoned and the exiled, may well be believed. Doubtless, 
the magnanimity of the Pope in connecting no humiliating 
terms with the enjoyment of his lenity would not less grate- 
fully impress the subjects of it than would the relief and liberty 
which it conferred. We have no disposition in the slightest 
degree to detract from the honor due to Pius 1X. for his 
dignified and benevolent exercise of his fresh prerogative, 
when we say that worldly wisdom had a share in it. ‘Those 
exiles pledged to quietness at home were harmless, com- 
pared with what they would have been, had their continued 
proscription mingled with the other elements of strife which 
were set in motion by the temporal and ecclesiastical modi- 
fications attending a change in the head of the government. 

The Papal amnesty, besides its actual bearings upon the 
fortunes and dispositions of all who were embraced in it as 
the subjects of pardon, or were affected by it as their 
friends, was a measure the importance of which was not con- 
fined to its direct operation. It was indicative of a new 
policy ; it was a test measure. So it was regarded by those 
at the farthest distance, by those who had no participation in 
its direct effect. So it was regarded by Austria, which had a 
large interest in its immediate results, and a larger still in the 
developments which, it could not be overlooked, must neces- 
sarily grow out of it. The amnesty involved a train of con- 
sequences, and tremendous and inevitable issues, yet to be 
met and treated in the same spirit as that which dictated the 
lenient and kindly act of indulgence and oblivion. It was 
an index, which was well understood to point to an altered 
policy, to require a succession of like measures to make it 
harmless, and to carry out its first purpose. By granting 
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that amnesty, Pius IX. promised all that he has yet allowed 
or done, and a great deal more. He threw himself with 
confidence into the arms of the sworn enemies of his prede- 
cessor, whom his kindness was to convert into his own ap- 
plauders and friends. He became answerable in a degree 
for their conduct in the first excitement of their deliverance, 
and in the subsequent calmer period of reflection and re- 
occupation with the daily business of life. He entered into 
a recognizance for their good behaviour. ‘To them, like- 
wise, he bound himself by an implied pledge to give a fair 
hearing to the grievances of which they had complained, and 
to the plans which they had cherished for the renovation of 
their country. To his temporal subjects at large, the Pope 
by this act bound himself to a course of action which should 
harmonize their jealousies and quiet a state of agitation which 
threatened, not from one quarter only, but from several, to re- 
sult in a civil war. But to Austria, the Pope, by this act, 
arrayed himself in direct hostility. He said to the Em- 
peror, — ‘‘I have no fear of those proscribed, exiled, and 
imprisoned thousands, whom you identify with all the risks 
of revolution. I will grant them a free return and an almost 
unconditional pardon. Meanwhile it becomes you to open 
your eyes and to soften your heart, and to liberalize your 
policy, so that those whom I am willing to receive as harm- 
less citizens shall not become dangerous neighbours to you.”’ 

Such were actually the bearings, the operations, and the 
prospective consequences of the Papal amnesty. Austria, 
at least, so understood them, and, as we think, rightly 
judged them. Hence the bold, but iniquitous, plot which 
scattered armed and reckless men amid the crowd at Rome 
on a gala-day. Hence the actual outbreak at Ferrara, which 
cannot as yet be regarded as decisively quieted, and which, 
by the last information within our reach, had so far dis- 
comfited the Pope as to give the actual ascendency there 
to Austria. The amnesty explains all that has yet transpired, 
and has caused the enthusiasm and exaggerated expectation 
which have crossed the ocean. 

We may now inquire how far the Pope has pursued the 
policy of which the amnesty gave promise. Our aim is not 
to condemn or censure him, nor to lessen the favorable re- 
gard which has been excited in all quarters towards him. 
We are concerned, however, to qualify an enthusiasm which 


will yet be disappointed.. The Pope has not given the 
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slightest intimation, that, even if his reign should be protracted 
through the quarter of a century, he will do what many 
seem strangely to suppose he has already done, — put the 
temporal government of his States into the hands of his sub- 
jects, — introduce all the liberalizing influences of the age, 
— dispense with an overawing force and make the people 
their own defenders, — and finally, cause the reflection, at 
least, of his temporal policy to be cast upon his spiritual 
rule, so that the Church shall feel the regenerating power of 
a great reforming head. ‘The Pope has not done either of 
these things, nor promised to do them. He is a benevo- 
lent and generous-minded man. He has confidence in the 
law of kindness. He has a sense of the evils and burdens 
which oppress his temporal domains. He knows how far 
his subjects fall behind other people, with whom they are 
brought into contact, in the means and results of thrift, 
mechanical skill, intellectual and physical enterprise. He 
knows that without purification and renovation there must be 
revolution, that the walls of the city where he reigns, and the 
rank Campagna around them, inclose a spot which is just 
the opposite of an oasis in a desert. ‘The Pope knows 
all this. His heart is right and pure, and he has vowed be- 
fore God to be a Christian ruler. 

The Pope has emptied a volcano of contents which 
were just bursting from smoke into a blaze. ‘They were 
already kindled within, and were a dangerous mass to touch, 
burning the hands which meddled with them and scorching 
all with which they came in contact. All that can be said 
is, that an explosion was averted. 

An effect has already been wrought throughout Italy, of 
course concentrating its influence upon the States of the 
Church. This effect cannot be judged aright from an Ameri- 
can, or even from an English, point of view. Compared 
with our state of bustle and thrift and enterprise and busi- 
ness, Italy will still look languid when all projected improve- 
ments are in motion there. But how great must be the 
change to an Italian! The opening of the railway from 
Florence to Leghorn, and the lighting of Bologna with gas, 
frightened the late Pope nearly out of his wits. But one 
of the favorite excursions of the present Pontiff is to the 
iron-works at Tivoli, which he has set in motion, and which 
are fed by that same carbon fossile recently so offensive to 
those who are known to be wonderfully complacent toward 
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garlic. The day cannot be far off, when, on the holy festi- 
val of Easter, the dome of St. Peter’s shall blaze with the 
radiance of a thousand jets of gas, as a substitute for the 
lamps which are suspended with such imminent risk to life 
and limb, that the workmen first partake of the sacrament. 

Pius LX. has nobly devoted himself, day and night, to plans 
and schemes for the relief, the improvement, and the happi- 
ness of his subjects. He has opened to the humblest of them 
the freest access to himself, has heard their most trivial com- 
plaints, and visited summary, though merciful, justice upon 
offenders. He has examined accounts, rebuked waste, and 
demanded economy. He has shown himself frequently in 
public, with and without the formalities of his exalted station. 
He has not feared to apply his searching tests to the most 
eminent and privileged in rank, and has run the risk of 
raising up against himself many dangerous private foes, as 
well as more than one cabal of powerful complotters. ‘True 
to the wise instinct which can discern how little things are 
signs of greater things, especially by force of contrast, he 
has sought to give a changed appearance to some matters, 
which stood rather as symbols of the difference between the 
past and the present, than as actual evidences of Italian 
laggardness in adopting modern improvements. So the old 
clock upon the post-office in the forum of Antonine no long- 
er counts twenty-four, but has a new dial, over which the” 
busier hands must now travel twice in a day. No longer 
shall travellers, in going for their letters, be startled by the 
bulletin, ‘ T he bureau of the post will open itself at twenty- 
three hours.’ It is to be hoped that the vile lottery-office 
with its garish flags, and its lying lures, standing near by, 
will be turned to a more honest and healthful use. 

Besides all the measures of reform and improvement in 
great and little matters which the Pope has already effected, 
and which entitle him to the grateful esteem of his temporal 
subjects, he has projected yet others; but his attention has been 
distracted from all ameliorating designs, by the honest alarm, 
and by the counterfeited apprehension, which his measures 
have excited. Nor should we omit the mention of that emi- 
nent Christian grace which he has exhibited, in doing favors 
and conciliating prejudices with a delicate regard to the 
feelings of those concerned. In this spirit he dispensed 
with the customary tribute and supplication offered to the 
Pontiffs on their inauguration by the Jews, at the Arch of 
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Titus, that hateful emblem of their temple’s fate. This 
was one breach of custom, which, with others, gave a novel 
interest to the inaugural procession of Pius 1X. 

When we again remind our readers that all these reforms 
of the Pontiff have been carried through in spite of the 
dogged discountenance and protests of Austrian emissaries 
and interlopers, their actual value will be more duly appre- 
ciated. We believe we have done justice to the benevo- 
lence and integrity of the Pope, though we have given only 
this general summary of his manifestations of them. We 
have thus presented the amount of his actual liberalism, and 
have stated all the grounds upon which the enthusiastic in- 
terest felt in him, even at the greatest distance, can claim 
to sustain itself. It is but fair that we now advert to the 
qualifying considerations which should moderate, at least, our 
expectations. 

The Pope has had the credit of two acts, displaying great 
confidence in his subjects, and great fearlessness of the 
spirit of the age, which have, doubtless by natural misap- 
prehension, but without truth, been attributed to him and 
in many quarters stoutly claimed for him. Whether he 
purposed to do them and was restrained by fear of Austria 
does not appear, but the alleged acts have not been done. 
One was stated to be the formation of a National Guard, by 
which his people were made their own defenders. The 
terms of such a measure would imply that arms and am- 
munition had been furnished to his subjects at large, and 
that a militia had been organized. The whole fact, however, 
is, that the Pope has dispensed with the Swiss hirelings, and 
has formed a civic guard about his person and palaces, of 
which he offered himself as colonel. He actually is now 
the colonel of his own civic guard, composed principally 
of young men of family. The other liberal measure falsely 
ascribed to him is a removal of the censorship of the press. 
The terms of this measure would imply full liberty of un- 
licensed printing, and irresponsibility, except under the law 
of libel, for expressed opinions. This is not so. The 
press has not been formally enfranchised in the States of the 
Church. But the whole basis of fact for the prevailing be- 
lief is, that the publication of papers and books which have 
not passed the censorship has been, to some extent, quietly 
winked at. ‘The law has been allowed to slumber, not ex- 
actly as a sly cat slumbers, but rather as a watchful dog 
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slumbers. [our daily papers started at once into existence 
at Rome, and were freely circulated ; for the most part, they 
were inoffensive in their contents. Some bolder liberties 
were attempted in publications which were more covertly 
circulated. But the law still retains the vital power, and 
the strength of muscle, and the necessary reinforcements of 
aid, to pounce upon any daring offender. Indeed, it has 
already exercised itself in several instances, and by our last 
advices from Italy its most stringent operation had been re- 
stored. The Pope, therefore, has not ventured on either 
of the risks or the liberal acts of confidence for which he has 
had credit. 

We are now prepared to meet the question which is of 
chief interest to us, whether there is the slightest ground for 
hoping or believing that the Pope will touch the fabric of 
the Church, to repair or remodel it, externally or internally. 
Will he venture upon any suggestion even of a spiritual reform, 
or upon any measure designed to soften the prejudices either 
of Romanist or Protestant ? Will he condescend to investi- 
gate the grounds of discontent among the disciples of his 
Church, which began in disaffections in Southern Germany 
seven years ago? Will he deign to give attention to the 
more recent demonstration connected with the German Cath- 
olic Church? Can he by any force of circumstances be 
moved to allow, over the whole extent of his spiritual suprem- 
acy, the limitations of its exercise which the civil power 
claims as its right in the Gallican Church ? We might multi- 
ply these questions, but they would merely reiterate the same 
one question, — whether the Roman Catholic Church will be 
modified, either in doctrine or discipline, by Pius 1X. ‘This 
question involves an alternative in its reply. ‘I'wo con- 
tingencies may be recognized in it. First, whether the 
Pope is a liberal and a reformer in any such sense that his 
measures will at last lead to a reconciliation between the 
Church and the philosophy and freedom of the age ; sec- 
ondly, whether the removal of restraints, and the quickening 
of thought into action, which he directly favors, will lead his 
adherents to take the matter into their own hands, and carry 
into the Church the reform which he begins in the State. 
We confess that the question we have asked above has an 
anxious interest for us, because of its involving this alterna- 
tive. The whole promise of reform in Italy is that it arises 
from within. The Pope of Rome is sincere in his liberal- 
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ism. Are the liberals sincere in their Romanism ? Popu- 
lar expectation, among Protestants, at least, most resolutely 
and complacently cherishes the hope of ecclesiastical re- 
form. Else why has the Christian world been summoned to 
congratulate the Pope, to toast him, to address him, to seek 
for extended diplomatic relations with him, and to offer him 
a canonization which none of his predecessors have ever re- 
ceived ? A reforming Pope, three years ago, would have 
suggested as strange a confusion of ideas as would a round 
triangle. But having been startled into a repetition in one 
breath of the most revolutionary word of our own times and 
the most. bigotedly conservative word of past times, the 
hopes of Protestants are now running riot. 

As to any meditated purpose of reform in the Church by 
the Pope himself, not a word is needed by way of argument 
or consideration. Not the slightest hint of any such purpose 
has been dropped, not a word has been ascribed to him 
which has the remotest bearing upon it. Nor is there 
ground for the more rational supposition, that he will be led 
or driven by his own progress in temporal reforms, by con- 
sistency, or growing liberality of spirit, to raise a single 
query about the Church in its ecclesiastical relations. There 
is no necessary connection between such a result and any 
step he has taken, or would take, even if he were to reform 
his dominions into republicanism and democracy. It might 
be enough to say, that the Pope is personally powerless as 
to the least alteration in the doctrines or discipline of the 
Church. Only a general council can exert that authority, 
and among the prerogatives of such a council is includ- 
ed that of nullifying a Pope’s measures, and a Pope himself. 
Of the assembling of a general council before a quarter of 
a century has transpired, there is possibly some room for 
hope. But not if the occasion for it should arise only from 
the Pope. Should a council be expected to favor any pur- 
pose of his, it would be opposed or contravened by interested 
parties. Should it suit the purposes of others, it might find 
an obstacle in him. If some contingency were to arise, in 
which Pope and prelates assented to a council, the hope 
disappointed at Trent might be rekindled. 

But it is by no means unusual to find in a marked and em- 
inent character the spirit of reform and freedom in temporal 
matters, combined with either a total indifference to matters 
of religion, doctrine, and discipline, or a tenacious and bigot- 
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ed conservatism in that direction. The period of English 
Puritanism afforded many specimens of both combinations 
of these elements of character. We should not be at all 
astounded, if every act and measure of a religious bearing, 
devised by Pius IX., and all his influence in ecclesiastical 
policy, were to be on the side of bigotry and conservatism. 

as not the Pope already given proof of his tendency in 
that direction in his rescript against the Irish colleges ? ‘The 
government of Sir Robert Peel devised a liberal measure 
for the welfare of Ireland ; but, like many other things con- 
nected with Ireland, it seems to have been taken by con- 
traries. It was proposed to estabiish free academical insti- 
tutions there, for secular education, apart from all religious 


instruction, which was to be obtained by parents or pupils 


from their own several religious denominations. Some Irish 
prelates approved the design. ‘The Pope vetoed it, and 
bade his subordinates retract. We know that the English 
Liberal journals attributed his veto to misrepresentations 
which had been made to him as to the design of the colleges 
and the condition of things in Ireland. But this we see no 
reason to credit, for the Pope does not appear to take such 
matters on trust. At any rate, he has forbidden his adherents 
to be concerned in the colleges, as he insists that secular 
education and Catholic training cannot be divorced. 

The enthusiasm felt for the Pope in England received a 
very sensible check, when the news of the rescript of the 
Propaganda, as sanctioned by him, arrived there. His de- 
cisive adherence to the policy which the Church has always 
maintained had a tendency to remind some zealous advo- 
cates of progress that his Holiness existed and acted in two 
very distinct capacities, as temporal ruler of St. Peter’s 
patrimony, and as head of the Church. 

The personal popularity of the Pope has led to much 
discussion upon the renewal of diplomatic relations between 
that see and the court of England. What England could 
hope to gain by that measure, beyond an earlier and more 
intimate acquaintance with the intrigues, rivalries, and inten- 
tions of the court of Rome, and the machinations ‘of her 
jealous neighbours, it would be difficult to say. It is also an 
embarrassing question, whether the motion towards such a 
restored official connection should be made by England or 
by Rome. If Rome did not break the former bond of 
union, she at any rate made the rupture wide and deep, and 
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very difficult to close, by her ban of excommunication and 
her interdict, and by her reiterated curses upon the heretical 
monarchs and people of Great Britain. Shall England ask 
to have these alienating offences removed ? ‘That would be 
to acknowledge that she feels their force, and is oppressed 
by their weight, or else that she considers them merely as 
insults. Now England would scarce allow that she feels 
them as an ecclesiastical ban, and Rome would hardly con- 
sent to consider them as no weightier than reproaches or in- 
sults. Shall Rome revoke them unasked ? How can she 
make such a concession? Shall diplomatic relations be re- 
stored as if first entered upon, with no mention, but with 
total oblivion, of the past ? How is the reconciliation to be 
brought about? Again, England would not probably con- 
sent that the see of Rome should be represented at her 
court, by an ecclesiastic, and it would be an anomaly for 
Rome to send any other. ‘* But it is not for us to settle 
such strifes.”” We may record, in passing, that one of the 
chaplains of Queen Victoria has written to her, informing 
her that Father Ventura, a famous preacher at Rome, used 
the most insulting language concerning her and her realm, in 
his funeral discourse upon O’Connell in that city. The 
queen seems to have passed the matter by. Perhaps it was 
as well that there was no English ambassador at Rome at 
that time. 

The opening of diplomatic relations between our own 
government and the court of Rome has likewise been dis- 
cussed. ‘That the principal motives for it on our part are 
to aggrandize ourselves, to have a hand in any fermentations 
that may ensue, to add one more to our places of privilege 
and public pay, may be allowed. ‘There are materials for a 
discussion of the question which it would be aside from our 
purpose to offer here. ‘The suggestion doubtless originated 
in the popularity of the present Pontiff. It would probably 
never have come up, to the end of time, had Gregory con- 
tinued to reign. And this leads us to say a few words upon 
the demonstrations which have been made at New York and 
Philadelphia, of sympathy for the Pope. The prime mov- 
ers of those meetings were our active philanthropic reform- 
ers. ‘Their motives were, doubtless, pure and high. They 
think they see in the Pope one who, in his exalted position, 
amidst strong opposing influences, is devotedly engaged in 
advancing the noblest interests of the race towards general 
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freedom and enlightenment of mind and body and soul. 
They thought he would be cheered by sounds of encourage- 
ment from this land of liberty, —bating its three million 
slaves. Letters were writtea to distinguished men, who 
did not attend, but whose answers are made to appear as parts 
of the proceedings of the meetings. Addresses and resolu- 
tions were drawn up and engrossed, and transmitted to the 
Pope, with great apparent unanimity, and some few men, 
with their exaggerated and enthusiastic views of things, 
speaking or writing from the excitement of the moment, are 
made to represent at Rome the general and prevailing senti- 
ment through the United States. We regretted the occur- 
rence of those meetings, nor did we accord with much of 
their proceedings. We must object, likewise, to the unquali- 
fied and one-sided views advanced in the addresses. The 
meetings and the documents are likely to be much misunder- 
stood in Rome. ‘They do not say what the voice of this na- 
tion would say to the Pope, had it an opportunity to speak. 
They do not deal with that kind, and form, and tenure of 
liberty which we estimate more highly than any which the 
Pope is likely to bestow upon his subjects. Those docu- 
ments may perhaps strengthen the Pope against his own sub- 
jects. They are good for him to use in two ways. Then, 
again, they may put us, as a people, in a false position. We 
wish to know more about Pius IX. before we strike hands 
with him or indorse him. Any one who has read the life 
of Cardinal Cheverus, and has noted what silly tales are 
told therein of the devotion, and maudlin affection, and cring- 
ing veneration with which he was regarded by the men and 
women of Boston, while he was a Roman Catholic bishop 
here, will perhaps participate in our feelings. One would 
suppose, from the idle stories in that book, that a good and 
kind Christian had never been seen in Boston before him, 
and that the ladies followed him to the ship at parting, and 
dashed into the bay in sorrow when he was gone. So ex- 
aggerated was Protestant regard ! 

But if the Pope neither intends any ecclesiastical reform, 
nor will be likely to be led or driven to it by his own course 
of policy, the alternative is still possible, that his spiritual 
subjects may be moved, by the force of their own larger lib- 
erty near the throne of the Pontiff, to ask for, to demand, 
and to secure some modifications either of the doctrine or 
the discipline of the Church. So broad a discussion would 
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this consideration involve, that we cannot enter upon it here. 
The Roman Church has never yet made a concession. Let 
this fact be well remembered. It is by no means impossible 
that the liberal policy of the Pope may strengthen the 
Church, and win back the faith and love of many of her 
merely nominal disciples. It is generally understood that 
infidelity and indifference prevail more extensively, in high 
places and in low places, in Italy than in any other part of 
Christendom. ‘This is said to be the state of mind of many 
Italians who have some knowledge of Protestantism, with its 
large liberty of thought and its means of relieving a disturbed 
mind. But the most prominent features which Protestant- 
ism presents to Catholics, so called, are its diversities, its 
variations, its dissensions, its innumerable pamphlet contro- 
versies, its limitless range of debate, and its incompleteness. 
This makes Protestantism unattractive and repulsive, even 
to unbelieving Romanists. They cling to the idea of unity. 
Unbelief and general skepticism are far less abhorrent to 
them than lawless variety. A large amount of prevailing in- 
difference and infidelity has ever attended the Roman faith ; 
but still the idea of unity has been retained as a fond conceit, 
while a reckless license has made free with the whole sub- 
stance and all the forms of religion. 

That the temporal policy of a Pope can work any extraor- 
dinary change in the influences which affect the minds of thou- 
sands for or against religion, is hardly to be supposed. Our 
highest expectations of all that Pius [X. proposes to accom- 
plish, or can accomplish, will be fulfilled, if he adds the weight 
of one noble and devoted laborer, in an exalted sphere of ac- 
tion, to the side of human happiness and progress. We hope 
that he may be able to repeat, with a cheerful construction of 
the sentence, the desponding exclamation of Adrian VI., — 
an ‘¢ .et a man be never so good, how much depends upon the 
: times in which he is born!”’? With good times for a good 
man, we may look for some good results. A Pope’s reign 
is generally too short to allow him to stamp the impress of 
his character permanently even upon one age. ‘The Roman 
Pontiffs have been elected, for the most part, when they have 
been advanced in years, and have not had time to work any 
long effect. ‘The list of the Popes, taking it on the authority 
of the Church itself, though, of course, we regard parts of it 
as fabulous, embraces two hundred and fifty-nine names, in- 
cluding St. Peter and Pius IX. Thus seven years has been 
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the average period for the reign of each. Great revolutions 
have taken place in shorter periods, but reforms require more 
extended spaces of time, to be thorough and secure, and to 
bear the risk of a change in the individual who stands at 
the head of a government. 

We will still hope for much from the reign of Pius IX., — 
much for the happiness of his own subjects, the good of the 
Christian Church, and the advancement of every cause of 
righteousness and progress. ‘There are some matters which 
lie between temporal and spiritual interests, and partake of 
the relations of each, over which his power extends, and 
where he may exert it. But, as we judge, true reform can 
triumph in the Roman States only when it is no longer in 
the power of a Pope to say that it shall or shall not tri- 
umph. G. E. E. 





Arr. VIL— HEDGE’S PROSE-WRITERS OF GERMANY.* 


Wiruin the last quarter of a century, the rich world of 
German literature has been steadily rolling into sight, and 
a multitude of eyes are now earnestly engaged, with such 
aids as they can command, in exploring its wide domains. 
A fashion is setting in, almost amounting to a rage, for the 
study of the German language. ‘T'ranslations from the Ger- 
man, in prose and poetry, are appearing in all manner of 
periodicals. While we are thus certainly approaching to 
a more intelligent appreciation of the German mind and its 
creations, it is still far from being settled to the general 
satisfaction, whether this new light which is streaming in upon 
us, investing things with so many strange colors, comes from 
a new planet of the first magnitude with a somewhat hazy 
atmosphere, or from some stray nebula without nucleus or 
solidity, portentous of most disastrous changes, and threaten- 
ing to rival the moon in driving men mad. 

That the fears of people have been in any degree allayed, 
that a correct idea of the worth of German literature is be- 
ginning to gain ground, is due to Thomas Carlyle. He 
has introduced Germany to England, thereby discharging a 
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great office of humanity. To bring two individuals who 
were strangers to each other, one of whom regarded the 
other with prejudice and contempt, into relations of mutual 
respect, is to perform a most Christian act. ‘To displace 
ignorance by knowledge, an excluding pride by a sincere 
good-will, is to enlarge the boundaries of the invisible Chris- 
tendom. ‘To teach a man to pay his neighbour the respect 
to which that neighbour is entitled, is to confer upon him a 
new claim to be respected himself. How grand the service 
rendered, then, when ties of mutual kindness are created be- 
tween two large communities, and such communities as Eng- 
land and Germany! He who renders the world such a 
service must be ranked among our greatest benefactors. 
The heartiest acknowledgments are due to Mr. Carlyle. 
We are grateful to him for the manifest and inestimable good 
that he has done. 

At the same time, it is not to be overlooked that Mr. Car- 
lyle has impaired the value of his benefaction, not merely by 
his disloyal desertion of ‘‘ the pure wells of English un- 
defiled,” (with Sir Walter Scott, we like a quotation that 
is not hackneyed,) but also:by an imitation of German modes 
of thought, altogether too close to be consistent with the 
intellectual independence which Mr. Carlyle appears to 
guard with such unsleeping jealousy. We admit, with some 
abatement, the common objections to the style of this re- 
markable writer. It is frequently as twisted and fantastic 
as those Chinese ornaments carved out of the roots of trees. 
Amidst endless convolutions and contortions there must 
needs be some accidental graces, and amidst all varieties of 
sounds some exquisite chords and cadences. Suill, if, with 
no pretensions on this score, we may pass such a judgment, 
we apprehend that Mr. Carlyle has very little ear for music, 
and that there are more reasons than lie in his will why, 
poet as he is, he rarely versifies. ‘To our sense, his style 
continually offends against all harmony. It is a breathless 
business to read him aloud. And this, we suppose, is one 
reason why so many persons are repelled from him. This 
much, however, may be said in extenuation of his peculiari- 
ties, that they have helped to reveal the versatility of which 
our language is susceptible, and to show that tameness is not 
a necessary quality of the English tongue. Still, Mr. Carlyle 
lacks simplicity ; a very serious want. He writes in Ger- 
man slightly Anglicized. We should not venture this criti- 
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cism, if we believed his style to be sincerely his own. In 
that case, we should accept it as his and be thankful. 
It is not well to ‘‘look a gift horse in the mouth.” 
But here there is manifest room for doubt. Certain it 
is, that his present style is not his first style. In his 
earlier writings, his Life of Schiller, for instance, hardly 
a trace is visible, as all his readers know, of those char- 
acteristics with which his later productions have been suc- 
cessively more and more marked. ‘The change which 
his manner of writing has undergone, comparing his earli- 
est works with his latest, is most remarkable. We know 
of nothing like it in any great writer that we are acquaint- 
ed with. With all our admiration of Carlyle, we can- 
not escape the impression, that his style is a borrowed one ; 
especially when we note his close imitation of German 
models, — of Richter in particular. To our apprehension, 
Carlyle is Richter Redivivus, with the slightest variations, 
not merely in forms of expression, but in ways of thinking 
and turns of humor. It is true, the Briton does not shed as 
many tears as the German. Richter’s heroes rival even 
pius /Eneas in the sensibility of their lachrymatory organs. 
And while Carlyle laughs as much, his mirth is grim, as if it 
were echoed out of cavernous depths of indignation and suffer- 
ing. With these differences, the Leibgeber and Siebenkds of 
Richter’s romances are not more truly copies, one of the oth- 
er, than Carlyle is of Richter. We cannot read one without 
being reminded of the other, and not seldom of particular 
passages in the other. We have no thought of insinuating 
a charge of plagiarism against Carlyle. His unquestionable 
originality raises him far above that. But it appears to us 
as if Richter had so entirely possessed Carlyle, that the lat- 
ter is at times completely overpowered, and can only speak 
the thoughts, and in the humor, of his demon. As a mere 
curiosity, this strong resemblance and occasional identity of 
two minds of extraordinary power is so striking, that we 
wonder it has never been noticed. How it is to be ex- 
plained, — to speak with Mr. Carlyle, —‘‘ were wise who 
wist.”’ 

Nevertheless, we repeat, Mr. Carlyle has rendered us all 
a service the value of which it is not within our ability to 
estimate. He it is who has awakened on English soil the 
interest which is growing wider and deeper every day in 
German literature. In the chronicles of literary history it 
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will stand recorded, that the appearance of this writer was 
the beginning of an intellectual federation of the German and 
English minds ; we ought rather to say, perhaps, the begin- 
ning of a knowledge of German literature among English- 
men and the allies of Englishmen, for we find a marvel- 
lous familiarity with English literature in German works pub- 
lished fifty years ago. Swift and Sterne seem to have been 
as well known to Richter, for example, as if they were his 
own native teachers. And Shakspeare found his first 
philosophical appreciation among the Germans ; a fact that 
alone should make us blush for the flippancy with which we 
were once disposed to regard the Germans, as if they were 
semi-barbarians at best, with no sound principles of thought, 
—a people upon the worth of whose intellectual culture no 
dependence was to be placed. Our English pride might 
suggest to us, that, readers of English works, intelligent lov- 
ers of Shakspeare, the Germans have had some worthy 


guides. 


** They have seen some majesty, and should know. 
Have they seen majesty ? Isis else defend! 
And reading us so long!” 

We disparage our own magnificent literature, with Shakspeare 
at its head, if we suppose that it could have been so dili- 
gently studied and so wisely valued without fruit in the Ger- 
man mind. Have they been at school to the English so long, 
and turned out dullards ? The truth is, they knew what the 
English were about long before they themselves were known, 
even among our most highly educated. ‘The modes of 
thought just beginning to appear among us came out in full 
flower in Germany half a century ago, and more. As Car- 
lyle has said of English Utilitarians, so is it with our young 
philosophers of these days; they are so far in the rear, that 
they fancy themselves in the van. 

‘¢ But the Germans are a nation of dreamers.’’ With- 
out doubt, they are ‘‘ first-rate ”’ at dreaming. But dreaming 
has its significance, if dreams have not. It shows an active 
intellectual nature. Coleridge, is it not ?>—no high author- 
ity, we know, among the unbelieving, — advises young men 
to look to the quality of their dreams, if they would be as- 
sured of the possession of the divine gift. But this by the 
way. For ourselves, to be greatly prepossessed in favor of 
the genius of the German people, we have only to bring to 
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mind German art, the music and painting of the Germans. 
We do not presume to talk about their classics in music, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, but we are thinking of the national airs 
of Germany, those harmonies which have come out of the 
heart of the people, or been at once universally adopted 
as the musical language of the country. Is there any music 
so expressive, purely as music ? Is there any music that so 
little needs interpretation for the uninitiated in the divine art, 
and that strikes so directly to the heart, awakening a thou- 
sand mysterious echoes, which come floating around us as 
from our birthplaces and homes? As in music, so in paint- 
ing, the Germans hold strongly to nature; and thus some 
presumption is created in favor of the German nature gener- 
ally. Let any one study the ‘‘ Outlines’ of Retzsch, the 
‘¢ Christus Consolator”” of Ary Schaeffer, or that beautiful 
print of the “ St. Catharine borne by Angels to Heaven,” 
after Miicke, and the ‘ Illustration of the One Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh Psalm,” after Bendemann, and it will be felt 
that in respect to art the Germans are in profound sym- 
pathy with truth. Such works could hardly be produced 
by an artificial or superficial people. 

And here it will not be out of place to express our admi- 
ration of the noble genius of the artist, a design from whose 
pencil graces the title-page of Mr. Hedge’s book, represent- 
ing, as we interpret it, the triumph of letters over barbarian 
force. Mr. Leutze’s name shows his German descent; and 
although he is a loyal American, and from early childhood 
until within a few years has been a resident in the United 
States, identified with us in language and by citizenship, yet it 
is upon German soil, and in association with eminent Ger- 
man artists, Lessing, Overbach, and others, and under the 
inspiring influences of German literature, as he himself grate- 
fully acknowledges, that his genius has been nursed into 
whatever vigor it now shows. We claim him, and he con- 
siders himself, an American artist; and among our artists, 
young as he is, he stands second to none. His works (the 
bare titles of which indicate genius), ** The Landing of the 
Northmen,”’ ‘‘ Cromwell and his Daughter,” ‘“* John Knox 
and Mary, Queen of Scots,”? ‘* Columbus received by 
Ferdinand and Isabella at Barcelona,” and others, appeal 
to no questionable sense of beauty, but to our highest senti- 
ments, and in this respect are akin to all of German art that 
we have had the good fortune to see. The exquisite works 
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of the German sculptor, Steinhauser, a few specimens of 
whose skill have been brought to this country, are eloquent 
witnesses to the depth and humanity of German genius. 
This artist is no copyist of the antique. He sees beauty in 
the familiar. His ‘* Craw-fish Catcher” is the very per- 
sonification of Success, — the idea in marble of ‘Triumph. It 
is worth a visit to Philadelphia, from any part of the country, 
to see the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” of this artist. A child, whose 
upturned face is a mirror of the heaven into which he is 
gazing, is represented in a perfect attitude of repose, with 
one foot upon the head of a serpent, whose body is coiled 
round the base of the statue, while the tail of the serpent 
is wound spirally round the cross upon which the child is 
leaning. This beautiful work symbolizes much. It express- 
es a world of truth. And he is to be pitied who can stand 
before it and feel no sentiment of reverence for the nation 
of whose power in art it is the witness and the representa- 
tive. Such a vision of beauty, such an embodiment of the 
religion of love, must crush the serpent of prejudice. 

The volume which has furnished occasion for the fore- 
going remarks will, we trust, help the good understanding of 
German letters among us. It contains biographical notices, 
with extracts from their works, of twenty-eight different 
writers. It makes no pretence, as Mr. Hedge states in the 
Preface, ‘‘ to be a complete exhibition of the prose litera- 
ture’? of Germany. It is simply a selection, and a selec- 
tion made under some obvious disadvantages. It testifies 
fully to the excellent qualifications of the editor, who, to a 
familiar knowledge of the German language, in which he has 
few equals on this side of the Atlantic, adds a mastery al- 
most as rare of the English. It has not been sufficiently 
considered, that to the success of translation two things are 
indispensable ; not only a knowledge of the language from 
which, but also a knowledge of the language into which, the 
translation is to be made. Many of our English translations 
from foreign languages, and from the German in particular, 
prove failures, because the translators have been defective 
in their English as well as in their German. Again, the fre- 
quent reading of a foreign language familiarizes us with its 
idioms, and, unless we have entire command of our own Jan- 
guage, we are apt to transfer those idioms into our transla- 
tions, insensible of the awkwardness which they must wear 
to the English reader. Thus translations seldom exhibit 
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ease. ‘The thoughts expressed seem almost always to be 
mutilated and bruised in the process of transportation. 
They are stiff with the injuries they have suffered. ‘They 
lose all health and nature. 

We read Mr. Hedge’s translations with peculiar satisfac- 
tion. While we have every warrant for their fidelity, we 
are not offended with improprieties of language, or harsh, un- 
English constructions. His carefulness never abates. His 
poetical translations from the German we have always con- 
sidered as quite unequalled. As they are scattered in fugi- 
tive publications, and as they demonstrate his quality as a 
translator, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of tran- 
scribing here one or two specimens which are models of 
excellence in this department, representing the thought, 
breathing the spirit, and echoing the music, of the originals. 
Take, for example, the first three stanzas of his translation 
of Goethe’s ‘* Singer.”’ 


“¢* What strains are these before the gate ? 
Upon the bridge what chorus ? 
Go, bring the minstrel hither straight, 
And let him play before us!’ 
The king commands, the page retires ; 
The page returns, the king requires 
The aged man to enter. 


**¢ God greet ye, lords and ladies gay ! 

What wealth of starry lustre ! 

Star upon star in rich array, — 

Who names each shining cluster ? 
Amidst such wealth and pomp sublime, 
Shut, shut, mine eyes! this is no time 

To gaze in stupid wonder.’ 


** He closed his eyes, he struck a chord, 
A brave old ditty played he ; 
Looked boldly on each noble lord, 
And in her lap each lady. 
The king, delighted with the strain, 
Commanded that a golden chain 
Reward the honored singer.” 


Let any one compare the following translation of Goethe’s 
well-known ballad of ‘‘ The Fisher,’’ with the German, and 
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see how faithfully the musical ripple of the original, as well 
as its sense, is expressed. 


‘* The waters rushed, the waters swelled, 
A fisher sat thereby, 
Cool to the waist his angle held, 
And watched it with his eye. 


** And as he sits and watches there, 
Behold! the waves divide, 
With dripping hair a maiden fair 
Is seen upon the tide. 


‘“‘ She spake to him, she sang to him, — 
* My brood who dwell below, 
With mortal guile, why dost thou wile 
To daylight’s deadly glow ? 


**¢ Ah! knewest thou how cheerily 
The little fishes fare, 
Thou ’dst dive with me beneath the sea 
And find true pleasure there. 


**¢ Doth not the daily sun at noon 
His limbs in ocean lave ? 
Doth not the ripple-breathing moon 
Look lovelier from the wave ? 


“¢ Do not the skies reflected wear 
A wave-transfigured blue ? 
And doth not thine own image there 
Smile through the eternal dew ?’ 


‘The waters rush, the waters swell, 
They wet his naked feet, 
His heaving bosom feels the spell, 
As when his love doth greet. 


*‘ She spake to him, she sang to him, — 
With him then all was o’er; 
She half compels, and half he wills, 
And sinks, to rise no more.” 


Such admirable translations as these of German poetry 
raise expectations of Mr. Hedge’s success in prose transla- 
tion, which the present volume will not disappomt. We re- 
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fer our readers to the specimens which it presents of Luther, 
Sancta Clara, Wieland, and Fichte, as examples of suc- 
cessful translation. While the differences of style in each 
are marked, the language in all flows on with perfect smooth- 
ness. The structure of the sentences is always English. 
In his translations from the first two writers just mentioned, 
Mr. Hedge has been particularly happy in the antique char- 
acter of the style, which is simple, but not affected. We 
quote Luther’s prayer at the Diet of Worms, for its own 
sake. It breathes throughout the tenderness and strength 
of that great heart. 


‘“‘ Almighty, eternal God! What a strange thing is this world! | 
How doth it open wide the mouths of the people! How small 
and poor is the confidence of men toward God! How is the 
flesh so tender and weak, and the Devil so mighty and so busy 
through his apostles and the wise of this world! How soon do 
they withdraw the hand, and whirl away and run the common 
path and the broad way to hell, where the godless belong! 
They look only upon that which is splendid and powerful, great 
and mighty, and which hath consideration. If 1 turn my eyes 
thither also, it is all over with me; the bell is cast and the judg- 
ment is pronounced. Ah God! Ah God! O Thou my God! 
Thou my God, stand Thou by me against the reason and wisdom 
of all the world! Dothou so! Thou must do it, Thou alone. 
Behold, it is not my cause, but Thine. For my own person, I 
have nothing to do here with these great lords of the world. 
Gladly would I, too, have good quiet days and live unperplexed. 
But Thine is the cause, Lord; it is just and eternal. Stand 
Thou by me, Thou true, eternal God! I confide in no man. 
It is to no purpose and in vain. Every thing halteth that is flesh- 
ly, or that savoreth of flesh, O God! O God! Hearest Thou 
not, my God? Art Thou dead? No! Thou canst not die. 
Thou only hidest thyself. Hast Thou chosen me for this end ? 
iask Thee. But I know for a surety that Thou hast chosen me. 
Ha! then may God direct it! For never did I think, in all my 
life, to be opposed to such great lords; neither have I intended 
it. Ha! God, then stand by me in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who shall be my shelter and my shield, yea! my firm tower, 
through the might and strengthening of thy Holy Spirit. Lord! 
where stayest Thou? ‘Thou my God! where art Thou? 
Come, come! I am ready even to lay down my life for this 
cause, patient as a little lamb. For just is the cause, and Thine. 
So will I not separate myself from Thee forever. Be it de- 
termined in Thy name! The world shall not be able to force 
me against my conscience, though it were full of devils. And 
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though my body, originally the work and creature of Thy hands, 
go to destruction in this cause, — yea, though it be shattered 
in pieces, — Thy word and Thy Spirit, they are good to me 
still! It concerneth only the body. ‘The soul is Thine and 
belongeth to Thee, and shall also remain with Thee, for ever. 
Amen. God help me! Amen.” — p. 20. 


We have no inclination, even if we had the ability, to 
make a collection, in this notice, of the fine passages in the 
volume before us. How often have we been disappointed, on 
impatiently opening a volume, some acquaintance with which 
had been previously obtained from a review, to find that we 
had already been made familiar with the best things in it, 
and that the reviewer had culled all its beauties! The 
writers from whom selections have been made, in this work, 
are of unequal interest. ‘The extracts from Jacob Boehme 
will baffle ‘‘ the intelligent reader.”? ‘The sketch of Hamann 
creates an expectation which the specimen given of his writ- 
ings entirely disappoints, and we do not understand why the 
editor gave us an extract (‘¢’The Merchant’), which the 
author was ‘hardly willing to publish with the rest of his 
works.”? We were anxious for something better from a 
writer to whom Richter confesses such great obligations. 
The extracts from Goethe are unnecessarily copious. We 
do not know but that there is a little too much of Ger- 
man philosophy in this selection ; and yet we admit the im- 
possibility of giving the English reader any idea of that airy 
fabric by the exhibition of a few bricks from the edifice. 
Of the depth and acuteness of German criticism the extracts 
from Mendelssohn and Lessing and Schiller are striking 
specimens. A brief essay by Hegel, entitled, ‘* Who thinks 
abstractly ?”’ is worthy of attention for its discrimination and 
truth. 

Independently of the translations, which make up the 
greater part of the book, the biographical notices would form 
a valuable volume by themselves. They are evidently pre- 
pared with great care, and marked with the clearness and 
calmness which characterize Mr. Hedge as a writer. An 
ardent admirer of German literature, he never appears as the 
heated partisan or advocate, but as a just judge. He loves 
the Germans. He agrees with them in his philosophy, but 
he has not gone over to them. He always stands on Eng- 
lish ground. We refer our readers particularly to the ac- 
count given in this volume of Goethe. It is worthy the 
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careful attention of all who are desirous of arriving at a just 
appreciation of that extraordinary man. We conclude this 
inadequate notice with an extract from the sketch of Goethe, 
which, while it illustrates Mr. Hedge’s style of thought and 
expression, will serve as an admonitory hint to those who 
may be deterred by unreasonable expectations from giving to 
his work the welcome which it deserves. 


‘* We are apt to deceive ourselves as to the moral value of 
certain impressions derived from books. We mistake the tran- 
sient excitation of the nobler sentiments produced by eloquent 
declamation, or by the exhibition of romantic excellence in works 
of fiction, — by such characters, for instance, as the Marquis of 
Posa in Don Carlos, — for a genuine renewal of the moral man. 
We think we are burnt clean by the temporary glow into which 
we are thrown. ‘The nature of such excitement differs but little 
from that produced by alcoholic stimulants, amid animated dis- 
cussion and congenial friends. It is stimulus without nourish- 
ment, ebullition without growth. It has something maudlin. It 
acts chiefly on the nerves. Its final effect is rather to enervate 
than to educate the soul. He only instructs who gives me light, 
who effects a permanent lodgment, in the mind, of some essen- 
tial truth. The effective moralist is not the enthusiast, but the 
impartial and clear-seeing witness; not he who declaims most 
eloquently about truth, but he who makes me see it, who gives 
me a clear intuition of a moral fact.” — p. 267. 

W. HF. 





Art. VIII. — PRISON DISCIPLINE.* 


Mr. Gray’s pamphlet is by far the most able argument 
against the Separate System of imprisonment that we have 
seen. We have no doubt that it is also the most valuable 
work on Prison Discipline that has yet appeared in this 
country. At first, we were inclined to consider it a very 
strong and skilful argument, rather than a comprehensive 
judicial summary. But a minute examination of its most 
important statements, together with a pretty careful survey 
of the whole field from which its selections have been made, 








* Prison Discipline in America. By Francis C. Gray. Boston: Charles 
C. Little & James Brown. 1847. pp. 203. 
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has convinced us, not only of the remarkable accuracy of 
its statements, but of the general fairness which has been 
used in selecting the particular facts that are brought to bear 
upon the subject. In some respects, we think it gives too 
little credit to the Separate System for what are unquestion- 
able advantages in its discipline, and sometimes, though very 
seldom, facts going to show such superiority are left out, 
which might be introduced. There are, also, if we mistake 
not, a few sharp thrusts at persons engaged in a recent con- 
troversy here, which, however suitable in a public debate, 
might, perhaps, be advantageously omitted in a grave trea- 
tise like this. With these slight exceptions, and they are 
very slight, we think the pamphlet remarkable for the fidelity 
and singleness of purpose with which it follows out its sub- 
ject, for the wisdom and pertinency of its general remarks, 
and the force of its particular facts. It is clear, and yet 
compact, with no unnecessary amplification of words or 
emotions. If any of our readers, who have not time to 
look through the original documents, would understand the 
merits of the controversy, they will find pretty much all that 
is essential to the argument in this uc and in another 
of about half its size, by Dr. 8. G. Howe, entitled ‘* An 
Essay on Separate and Congregate Systems of Prison Dis- 
cipline,”? which was published by William D. Ticknor & 
Co., in 1846. 

The question at issue is simply this, Whether it is better 
that convicts, during the whole term of their imprisonment, 
should be entirely separated from one another, or that they 
should work together under the close and constant supervis- 
ion of the officers of the prison, and at all times, except 
while at work, or at school, or at public worship, be con- 
fined, each one in his separate cell.* These two systems, 
particularly as applied, the one in the Eastern Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia, and the other in our own State prison at 
Charlestown, are subjected by Mr. Gray to a severe com- 
parison, in respect to their influence on the character, the 
bodily health, and the mental sanity of the convict. In this 
article, we shall follow him, step by step, under these differ- 
ent heads. 





*In speaking of the Charlestown prison, Mr. Gray says :—“ Besides 
kindness, good order, and moral and religious instruction, which belong 
equally to every humane system, there is nothing essential to this, except- 
ing social labor, with the injunction of silence, under strict supervision 
during the day, and solitary confinement in the intervals of instruction and 
labor.” — p. 59. 
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Under the first head, the reformation of the offender, 
Mr. Gray’s reasoning and our own further investigations 
are much less conclusive against the Separate System than 
on either of the other points. Mr. Gray argues, first, that 
no decisive inferences in this matter can be drawn from the 
imperfect records which we have of recommitments in dif- 
ferent prisons, and, secondly, that industrious habits, and the 
ability to provide for himself by skill in some gainful calling, 
must be a great security to the convict on leaving the pris- 
on, and that these are most likely to be acquired under the 
Congregate System. In both these arguments he is un- 
doubtedly right ; and yet these imperfect records of recom- 
mitments, unsatisfactory as they are, do, we think, furnish 
an indication, slight, it may be, but still an indication, of the 
superior efficacy of the Separate System in this respect. 
While we attach very great importance to the forming of in- 
dustrious habits as a means of security, we must not over- 
look the influences which, under the different systems, are 
made to act on the mind and character of the prisoner. 
The testimony on this point, particularly in England, is as 
decided as from its nature it well could be in favor of the 
Separate System, at least during the early stages of impris- 
onment. And this is in accordance with what we should 
expect, from our knowledge of human nature. It does 
seem to us, that, if suitable teachers could be provided, an 
immense influence might be exercised over the minds of 
young convicts, during the first three months of their impris- 
onment, if they should be kept entirely apart from the influ- 
ence of other minds, in their separate cells, their daily tasks 
interrupted, and their solitary meditations directed, by oc- 
casional words of judicious admonition and kindness. If 
there ever be a time when they would rejoice to unburden 
themselves of their secret thoughts, and with sincere peni- 
tence form resolutions of future amendment, it must be then, 
under the influence of such a system. And when new pur- 
poses of life are thus formed, the prisoner might, by degrees, 
be allowed to associate at first with a few chosen compan- 
ions from among the convicts, and then with others, till his 
resolutions have acquired something of the consistency of 
moral principle, and he is prepared to go out with compara- 
tive security into the world. 

As to the effect of imprisonment in deterring men from 
crime, we believe that a great deal too much has been ex- 
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pected from it. But it is very properly one of the purposes 
of punishment, and, in this particular, we have little doubt 
that separate confinement is the most effective. The testi- 
mony is not decisive, but it leaves us with a strong impres- 
sion, that the Pennsylvania system is regarded by criminals 
with greater dread than the other. And here we would 
say, thatwe do not recognize the inconsistency which Mr. 
Gray sees between the two extracts that he makes, pp. 63 — 
65, from Dr. Howe; since the sort of confinement most 
terrible to the imagination of felons, or those in danger of 
becoming so, may be the most merciful to the majority of 
those who have been subjected to it. 

Upon the whole, as respects the reformation of the of- 
fender, and his future security against the commission of 
crime, we do not think that we have sufficient data to judge 
between the two systems, except so far as may be inferred 
from their effect on the physical and mental constitution. 

In regard to the influence of the two systems upon health, 
very little room, it seems to us, is left for doubt. This is 
the part of the subject that we have examined with the most 
careful attention. We have tested every one of Mr. Gray’s 
statements, and, except in a single particular,* too slight to 
be noticed, have found them entirely correct. He institutes 
a rigid comparison between the two prisons at Charlestown 
and Philadelphia, and, after making every deduction that 
could be asked in favor of the latter (more, indeed, than 
ought to be made), he shows, that, during the ten years end- 
ing with 1846, ‘‘ where 119 prisoners die in Charlestown 
prison, no less than 218 white prisoners die in that of Phila- 
delphia ”’ (p. 98) ; while, if we include the whole body of pris- 
oners, white and black, in the two prisons, the disparity is as 
119 to 423, the mortality being considerably more than three 
times as great in the latter as in the former. His reasoning on 
this point deserves to be very carefully studied. We do not 
see how it can be answered, except by arguing that: conclu- 
sions so broad as the general mortality under the two systems 





* Mr. Gray, p. 95, sets down the number of deaths among the blacks, 
for 1838, in the Eastern Penitentiary, as 20. The reports for that year, 
both of the warden and physician, make it 19. But in a table which was 
published in the physician’s report for 1846, the number is 20. This is 
undoubtedly the cause of Mr. Gray’s mistake, and is one of those small er- 
rors which, when explained, go to confirm our confidence in a writer’s 
fidelity. 
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ought not to be drawn from premises so narrow as the expe- 
rience of these two prisons. 

This objection is met and partly removed by the fact, that 
these two prisons, except in the systems which they pursue, 
are very nearly alike, being both in the vicinity of large cities 
in which the average mortality is nearly the same, both 
managed with great skill and carefulness, and both in a meas- 
ure under the supervision of Prison Discipline Societies, 
who are each watching the workings of a favorite system 
with jealous attention. These considerations give great sig- 
nificance to the results of the comparison, and the statistics 
furnished by these two prisons ought to have greater influence 
in deciding the question before us than all others. 

We regret, however, that Mr. Gray did not show, in his 
book, the results of a more extended inquiry, carried out 
with the same searching analysis. ‘There is room left now for 
suspecting that the reason why nothing is said of other pris- 
ons is, that their experience might not prove so favorable to 
his views. It was with more than half a suspicion of this 
kind, that we procured a bushel or more of pamphlets, the 
reports of almost all the prisons in New England and the 
Eastern States for the Jast ten or fifteen years, from which 
we have drawn up the following table. The numbers for 
Pittsburg and New Jersey, for Auburn, 1835, Sing Sing, 
1843, and Connecticut, 1842, we have taken from the Sec- 
ond Report of the New York Prison Association, p. 93. 
Whenever our numbers have differed from the table in the 
New York Report, we have taken pains to verify them by 
recurring again to the original (printed) reports, and in this 
way have discovered mistakes in the New York Report, so 
numerous and so important, that we should not think of 
making its figures the basis of any exact calculations. We 
exceedingly regret this; for if the design of the Associ- 
ation could be carried out with an accuracy proportioned to 
the largeness and elevation of its purpose, or the apparent 
impartiality of its spirit, it might throw a great deal of light 
on the subject of Prison Discipline, and prepare the way for 
very important results. In the following table (we ought to 
add), the number of prisoners at Sing Sing, in 1845, has 
been taken partly from conjecture. ‘The number, probably, 
is not correct, but the error cannot be large enough sensibly 
to affect the result. We would also add, that we have se- 
lected these prisons, all except those of Pittsburg and New 
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and authentic returns from them than from any others. 





Deaths. 
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Except the New Jersey prison, where the figures are not 
well authenticated, and where, as we shall soon see, the 
Separate System has not of late years been rigidly applied, 
this table, in whatever way we look at it, is strikingly in fa- 


vor of the Congregate System. 


The average annual mor- 


tality of five prisons on the Congregate plan is 2.34 per 
cent., while that of three prisons on the Separate plan is 
3.38 per cent., or considerably more than one third larger. 
In the worst prison on the Congregate System, that at Sing 





Mr. Gray says, the deaths in the third year (1838) amounted to three 
per cent., which would make the deaths for 1838, 5 instead of 0. We have 
no reason to question his accuracy in this case, as we have not been able to 
find him mistaken in any other. 
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Sing, where the mortality among the female convicts may be 
resumed to be as disproportionately large as that of the 
blacks at Philadelphia, and where altogether it may be pre- 
sumed that there are as many circumstances unfavorable to 
health as in the Eastern Penitentiary, there are only 334 
deaths to 423 at Philadelphia. The average annual mortali- 
ty in the Connecticut prison would seem to indicate that the 
deaths there, compared with the mortality among the whites 
in the Eastern Penitentiary, are as 301 to 218. But on 
looking into the reports of the Connecticut prison we find 
that from 1828 to 1844, seventeen years, one half of all the 
deaths were among the blacks, and that during that period, 
while the average annual mortality among the blacks was 
5.40 per cent. (at Philadelphia, it is 7.77 per cent.), that 
among the whites was 1.07, — less than one half the mortality 
among the whites in the Eastern Penitentiary. In 1843-44, 
of 12 deaths, 8 were among the blacks, while they at the 
time constituted only about one quarter of the whole number 
of convicts. 

We have usually little confidence in statistical tables, es- 
pecially where they are incomplete, or drawn up with refer- 
ence to a particular subject. But having prepared this table 
from the original materials, not without a suspicion that it 
might invalidate Mr. Gray’s argument, and with a determina- 
tion to state and abide by the result, whatever it might be, 
we cannot help attaching a good deal of importance to indi- 
cations so uniform as those which are afforded by it. We 
do not know how to escape the inference which it forces 
upon us, that the per centage of deaths under the Separate 
System is disproportionately large. But decisive as the ar- 
gument from this source is, we question very much whether 
the bills of mortality tell the whole truth on the subject. 
There are many employments which, without materially les- 
sening the duration of life, seriously impair the health of 
those engaged in them, and unfit them for any occupation 
which requires great exertion. Much of the labor in our 
manufactories is of this kind, not, perhaps, shortening life, 
but very seriously impairing the strength and general health 
of the operatives. Something of this general weakening of 
the physical powers, reducing but not quite exhausting the 
fountain of vitality, we believe may be found in the Philadel- 
phia, as compared with the Charlestown, prison, and to an 
extent altogether beyond what might be surmised from the 
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bills of mortality. We should infer this from the nature of 
the confinement, as viewed in the light of physiological 
facts which are perfectly well established, and which go to 
show the essential importance of society to the health of the 
great majority of men. ‘T'his is a want, not more required 
for our social affections than needed for our physical well- 
being. And this truth, if not demonstrated, is at least indi- 
cated and made probable by the testimony of many who 
have visited prisons on the Separate System. Is it not 
clearly indicated by Beaumont and De ‘Tocqueville, when 
in reference to a particular convict in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, they say, ‘‘that he could not speak long without be- 
ing agitated and shedding tears ; and that they had made the 
same remark of all whom they had previously seen”? ? This 
extreme sensibility could come only from great physical 
weakness. Inan examination, before the Lords’ Committee 
in England, of an officer who had had great experience in 
the treatment of convicts, he testified to the injurious effect 
of two years’ separate confinement on the convict. 


“Tn what way is he injured? In body or mind?” 
**'The men’s physical and moral state seem to me both pros- 


trated.” 

‘*You mean the energies both of his mind and body ? ” 

‘6 Yes.” 

“Is this your theoretical opinion ?” 

“It is my opinion from the look; there is a pasty, white, sub- 
dued look. I have been much in the habit of scanning men in 
that way, and forming an estimate of what they are, both moral- 
ly and physically, from their external appearance.” 


We give these only as specimens of the sort of testimony 
which abounds on this subject, and which is so in harmony 
with what we should infer from well-established principles in 
physiology, that it ought to be carefully considered. 

Have we a right to subject prisoners to a mode of treat- 
ment so destructive to life and health? If it were delib- 
erately proposed to put one prisoner to death, annually, out of 
every one hundred in our prisons, the mortality thus occa- 
sioned would be much less than that which is now unneces- 
sarily caused by the Separate System, where it is rigidly 
enforced. 

The great objection, however, to the Separate System, 
especially as applied in Pennsylvania, is its tendency to pro- 
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duce insanity. On no point is Mr. Gray’s pamphlet more 
entirely convincing than on this. We do not see how more 
decisive evidence on such a subject could be desired than 
is furnished by our own prisons, without going into foreign 
countries. Only two cases of insanity have originated in 
the prison at Charlestown within the last ten years, which is 
only at the rate of 68 in a hundred thousand ; while during 
the same time, among the white prisoners in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, there have originated 31 cases, which is at the 
rate of 2620 in a hundred thousand, or more than 38 where 
there is one at Charlestown. One in 13 of all the white 
prisoners, and one in 10 of all white and black, become in- 
sane while in the Eastern Penitentiary.* This is truly ap- 
palling, and we can conceive of no way in which it can be 
accounted for otherwise than by the different effects of the 
two systems. Yet, terrible as the conclusion is, it does not, 
as Mr. Gray very forcibly remarks, bring before us ‘‘ the 
full measure of this evil.”” None but cases of actual in- 
sanity are reported. But how many cases of weakened 
nerves and half-disordered minds must there be in those soli- 
tary cells, of which no notice is taken in the public reports ! 

‘¢ The experience of New Jersey, the only other State 
of the Union in which the system of solitary confinement 
now exists, is not Jess instructive. ‘The system was intro- 
duced there in October, 1836,’’ and at first the success 
seemed perfect. But in his Second Report the physician 
says : — 


“The effect of solitary confinement upon the mind deserves 
some notice. In many instances there is remarked that weakness 
of intellect which results from an unexercised mind... .. . 
If the prisoner’s mind, on his admission into the cell, has not 
been of a reflective character, and capable of exercising itself 
on abstract subjects, imbecility is soon manifested.” 


In his Report for the third year, he says : — 


‘*¢ Among the prisoners there are many who exhibit a childlike 





* The average term of imprisonment is a little more than three na so 
that the average annual number of new convicts is a little less than one 
third of 229, the annual average number of prisoners. The average num- 
ber of new white convicts for each year, one third of 229, is 76.33, which 
being divided by 6, the average number of whites who become insane each 
year, is 12.72, or 1 in 12.72. Average number of whites and blacks, 
364 +- 3 =121.33+ 12.11, the average number of convicts who become in- 
sane annually, gives 10.02 or 1 in 10.02. 
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simplicity, which shows them to be less acute than when they 
entered. In all who have been more than a year in the prison, 
some of these effects have been observed. Continue the confine- 
ment for a longer time, and give them no other exercise of the 
mental faculties than this kind of imprisonment affords, and 
the most accomplished rogue will lose his capacity for depre- 
dating with success upon the community !” 


No stronger testimony as to the fact of a very great 
amount of insanity through all its preliminary stages could 
be given than the foregoing, and no more decisive testimony 
as to the cause could be asked, than is furnished by the phy- 
sician of this same prison in his Sixth Report. 


‘** Now,” he says, ‘* while we admit the enervating tendency 
of solitary confinement, we can report for the last year no death 
amongst an average of 141 prisoners. There have been but a few 
on the sick list at any time during the year, and no case of insani- 
ty has originated in the house during this time. ‘These very 
favorable results are to be attributed to the constant employment 
furnished the convicts, and also to the treatment the prisoner re- 
ceives on the first appearance of disease. If his mind begin to 
fail, and he shows symptoms of derangement, another convict is 
put with him in his cell. ‘THIS INVARIABLY RESTORES THE 
PATIENT.” — Prison Discipline in America, pp. 114-119. 


We can hardly conceive of evidence on such a subject 
stronger than this, unless it is that furnished by the experience 
of Rhode Island, where the experiment of solitary labor was 
begun in November, 1838. or two or three years it was 
thought to work well and to promise beneficial results. But 
in their Fourth Report, the Inspectors begin to hesitate. 
‘¢ They fear the effect is to injure strong minds, and to 
produce imbecility or insanity in those that are weak.” 
They recommend the erection of workshops, ‘‘ in which the 
convicts may be compelled to labor, under constant super- 
vision.”” In 1843, the system of solitary labor was abol- 
ished, and that of social labor adopted in its place. Dr. 
Cleveland, who was the warden of the prison during the 
whole of this period, and in favor of the solitary system 
when it was adopted, in 1838, in his Report dated October, 
1844, has given an exceedingly interesting account of the 
matter, and shows conclusively, on physiological grounds, 
that the vast proportion of insane cases— not less than one 
in six of all the prisoners admitted during the four years — 
must have been owing to the system itself, especially as the 
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very next year after the system was abandoned, the propor- 
tion of insane convicts was reduced considerably more than 
one half; so that where there had before been twenty-five 
cases, there were then but ten. We would particularly com- 
mend this Report, which is contained in the Appendix to 
Mr. Gray’s pamphlet, to any of our readers who may wish 
to know something of the manner in which solitary confine- 
ment brings on insanity.* 

The facts, so far as relates to the only prisons on the 
Separate System from which we have full and authentic re- 
turns, are simply these. In the Eastern Penitentiary, the 
proportion of insane cases, originating in the prison, has 
been 38 times as great as in the prison at Charlestown. 
One in thirteen of the whites, and one in ten of all the 
prisoners, who enter the walls of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
become insane. At the New Jersey prison, soon after the 
introduction of the Separate System, unusual symptoms of 
insanity were noticed, and during the third year, some of 
these effects were observed in all who had been more than a 
year in the prison. Afterwards, whenever these symptoms 
appeared in any convict, the solitary system, so far as he 
was concerned, was abandoned. Another convict was ‘‘ put 
with him in his cell,’’ and under this treatment, during the 
sixth year, out of 141 prisoners, there was not one new 
case of insanity. At Rhode Island, under the Separate Sys- 
tem, one sixth of all the convicts admitted during the four 
years became insane ; and the very year after the experiment 
was given up, the number of insane was reduced considera- 
bly more than one half. Now, in the face of these facts, 
how can men persist in applying the Separate System, in its 
unmitigated severity, with any show of reason or humanity ? 
What advantages, real or imaginary, can be brought forward 
as an excuse for a system which smites from one sixth to 
one tenth of all its victims with insanity ? 

Such is the view of this matter in the light of particular 





* The only case that we have seen at all parallel to this, on the opposite 
side, is what we find in the “ Revue Pénitentiaire,”’ Tome IV. p. 54. 
‘Two prisons in Geneva, one on the Congregate, the other on the Separate 

lan, are almost side by side, and while there are always cases of insanity 
in the former, there has not been a single case in the latter during the thir- 
ty-four months since it was first used. But no argument can be drawn from 
this, inasmuch as the prison on the us 2H plan is used only as a house of 
detention and for those who are confined for a short term, all those im- 
prisoned for a long period being confined in the other. 
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facts, as shown in the actual application of the system. 
But there are considerations borrowed from other sources, 
which may confirm us in the same conclusions. We are 
apt to forget how much we depend on a diversity of persons 
and objects around us for the elasticity and healthful action 
of our minds, and how few preserve their cheerfulness and 
mental vigor long after they have withdrawn from intercourse 
with interesting external objects and events. Whatever the 
mind in itself may be, or whatever, in a purely spiritual form, 
it may be capable of becoming hereafter, it is now fear- 
fully and wonderfully connected with its physical organs. 
Through them almost entirely, or rather by means of in- 
fluences brought to act upon it from abroad through them, 
are its faculties here to be developed and preserved in 
health. Whatever may be true in respect to persons of 
a very .high degree of cultivation and uncommon powers of 
reflection, it is expecting too much of the great majority of 
men to require that they should, in the utter solitude of a cell, 
keep their minds alive through books alone, and such infre- 
quent snatches of intercourse with human beings as may 
be compatible with the Pennsylvania system. Least of all 
should we expect this of such men as go to fill our prisons. 
Great men, even great rogues, are rare. There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that our State-prison con- 
victs are mostly shrewd, cunning men, with keen intellects, 
but very wicked. ‘They are not to be held up as examples 
of virtue ; but, as a class, we believe them not very much 
more wicked than the average of those whom we meet in 
the streets, and they are men, usually, of very ordinary in- 
tellectual gifts and attainments. Many of them are such 
persons as in a fit of intoxication steal a coat, or commit 
some other petty larceny, or pass a small counterfeit bill 
under the direction of a more accomplished rogue, or, being 
too lazy to work, or really distressed for want of employ- 
ment, or very shiftless, thoughtlessly as much as wickedly, 
appropriate to their own use the property of others. The 
great mass of convicts in our prisons belong to these and 
similar classes. Society must protect itself against them. 
But at the same time it should allow them all the advantages 
for their intellectual and moral improvement that can be ex- 
tended to them consistently with its own security. Certain- 
ly it should not systematically destroy the small portion of 
mind which has been given them. 
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But how are their sluggish powers to be exercised and 
called out? By shutting them up in solitary cells, with, at 
the utmost, not more than fifteen minutes a day of human 
society ? What is there in this to stimulate or rouse 
them? Books? But what are books to them? Their 
own thoughts? But what can be more unexciting or un- 
profitable, after afew weeks or months have taken away the 
novelty of their situation? At first, there is a sort of ner- 
vous excitement, increasing in many cases till it partakes 
very much of the nature of delirium tremens, and then, as 
Dr. Cleveland has said, the prisoner is left ‘‘ very much 
reduced in the scale of being; without energy or capacity 
for action, and unfit to be restored to society ; his animal 
propensities invariably gaining the ascendency over his moral 
and intellectual faculties.”’ ; 

And yet the theory on which this system rests is in 
some respects very captivating. ‘To take these weak and 
erring creatures from a world full of temptation, and shut 
them up out of the reach of their old associates, in ample 
rooms, clean, well ventilated and warmed, where they may 
labor or meditate at will, and where their solitude shall be 
broken in upon only by the virtuous, who would come to 
win them back to God, — what can be better? We have 
been greatly attracted by this view of the subject ; but a 
more careful investigation has convinced us that in practice it 
cannot be applied without a mournful violation of the laws 
of our moral and intellectual development ; — certainly not 
unless by essentially modifying the original system of sepa- 
rate confinement. ‘* The Lord God said, It is not good that 
the man should be alone.”” As a permanent thing, it is not 
and never will be good, even for the virtuous and intelligent, 
whose thoughts are most likely to be what they should be, to 
remain alone. Seasons of retirement and meditation are 
needed by us all. We cannot preserve our spiritual life 
and vigor without them. But months and years of solitude, 
except in extreme cases, or when inflicted as a punishment 
for great virtues, so as to awaken the martyr spirit, would 
be pernicious to the best of us. What, then, must it be to 
those whose highest thoughts rise hardly above the level of 
their animal instincts, unless in connection with the violation 
of some law either of God or man? 

Great stress is laid on virtuous society as part of the sys- 
tem. We are sorry that we cannot quote the whole of 
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Mr. Gray’s unanswerable argument on this point. The ut- 
most amount of society that has ever been given, on an aver- 
age, to the prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary is consider- 
ably Jess than fifteen minutes a day! With its chaplain and 
schoolmaster, its warden, physician, and apothecary, its board 
of inspectors, and committee from the Philadelphia Prison 
Society, adding also the visits of benevolent individuals, 
the whole amount of virtuous society allotted to each prison- 
er, upon an average, is considerably less than fifteen minutes 
a day. ‘The remaining twenty-three hours and three quar- 
ters of every day, throughout the long and wearisome years, 
are left to him in utter solitude. He may work, or sleep, or 
meditate, or read, or dream ; but there he is alone, with noth- 
ing to break up the dreary monotony of life. And who can 
wonder, if he does, as the highest evidence shows that he 
does, after a few months, become restless, irritable, ‘‘ im- 
patient of the unnatural restraint imposed ”’ upon him, ‘‘ diffi- 
cult to be dealt with,” and finally insane ? 

Even supposing, what is not possible with our busy popula- 
tion, that two hours a day of virtuous society could be supplied 
to each prisoner, we very much question whether it would 
answer at all the purposes or meet the wants of his social na- 
ture. Fora limited time, as we shall state more distinctly 
in another part of this article, at the beginning of his confine- 
ment, this might be well. But we question very much wheth- 
er the society of those only who come as officers, teachers, 
and monitors can answer the wants of the social nature, or 
supply through it the healthful stimulus which is required. 
There is deference on one side, condescension on the other, 
and constraint on both ;— nothing of the easy unbending 
of mind and heart, which is essential to the enjoyment and 
the healthful improvement of social intercourse. It is a re- 
lation admirable and indispensable in its place, but enough 
to dwarf the social nature and destroy effectually the advan- 
tages to be gained from its exercise. ‘‘ The habit,” says 
Charles Lamb in one of his most delightful essays, ‘‘ of too 
‘ constant intercourse with spirits above you, instead of raising 
you, keeps you down. ‘Too frequent doses of original think- 
ing from others restrain what lesser portion of that faculty 
you may possess of your own.” ‘This is eminently true in 
morals. It is good for us to look up at times, and re- 
ceive instruction from those far above us, — to commune, as 
the three chosen disciples did, with spirits from a purer 
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world ; but it is not good for us to build our tabernacle there 
and be always with them. We may learn from them, but 
we must go back to our natural associates, to those not 
greatly above ourselves, to practise on the lessons we have 
learned. We believe this a very important consideration. 
But as it may not strike others so, we here dismiss it, with the 
simple remark, that, as a sufficient amount of virtuous socie- 
ty from without the prison-walls cannot be procured to save 
prisoners from an appalling per centage of deaths and in- 
sanity, we have no right to withhold the only substitute we 
can afford, in a restricted intercourse with one another. 
They who have witnessed the immense influence of reformed 
inebriates over each other will not utterly despair of some 
good influence even from convicts upon each other within 
our prisons, and they who have witnessed the beneficent in- 
fluence of associations among such men will not dismiss as 
altogether chimerical the plan of an association among pris- 
oners for moral improvement and mutual aid, when carried 
on under the eye of the warden and chaplain. 

No account of Prison Discipline at the present day can 
be quite complete, which entirely overlooks what is doing 
abroad; and Mr. Gray, though the title of his work is 
‘¢ Prison Discipline in America,” has very properly em- 
ployed fifty of its two hundred pages in a rapid survey of 
the important measures recently adopted in Europe. We 
have had no opportunity to verify his statements in regard to 
what has been done upon the Continent, but, after looking 
carefully into the most recent examinations and reports in 
England, must say that we have been able to detect no mis- 
take in the details which he has given of the course pursued 
in the English prisons, and that we entirely agree with him 
in the opinion that the Separate System has not yet been 
tried long enough there to furnish decisive arguments on 
either side. There can, however, be no question as to the 
immense superiority of the whole course of prison disci- 
pline now adopted in England over that which prevailed 
there twenty or thirty years ago. __[n ten prisons, with a 
daily average of nearly four thousand prisoners, the average 
annual mortality for the two years from 1844 to 1846 was 
less than one half the average annual mortality in the same 
prisons from 1838 to 1842. Great improvements have been 
made in the construction of prisons, particularly with regard 
to warming and ventilation, and in the diet and general sana- 
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tory condition of the prisoners. And as the principle of 
separation has, to a greater or Jess extent, been connected 
with all these improvements, it would not be strange if it 
should be regarded with the favor which is really due to 
measures only incidentally connected with it. 

We must refer to the interesting, and, we think, impartial 
account which Mr. Gray has given of the Pentonville pris- 
on, the model prison on the Separate System. The argu- 
ment drawn from it, to our mind, has very little weight on 
either side. Yet, on account of the great improvements 
connected with it, we are not surprised to find a passage like 
the following, from pages 32 and 33 of the Second Report 
of the Surveyor-General of the Prisons of England, dated 
June, 1847. 


**Since Pentonville prison has been fairly in operation, there 
has been a great change in public opinion. The system of sepa- 
ration has been introduced into several county and borough pris- 
ons. Its advantages have been more generally appreciated, and 
experience has, in a great measure, removed the fears which 
were very naturally entertained of its effects. 

‘It is, therefore, most satisfactory to me to state, that no pris- 
on has been erected or improved in this country, on plans sub- 
jected to my revision, under the authority of the Secretary of 
State, which does not enable magistrates, either now or at some 
future period, to adopt the Pentonville system, so far as it will 
apply, and, under any circumstances, to establish the separation 
of one prisoner from another as the basis and great leading feat- 
ure of the discipline. ..... 

‘‘When the whole are complete, there will be in England 
alone sixty different prisons adapted for separate confinement, 
containing accommodation for upwards of twelve thousand pris- 
oners, exclusive of one thousand or twelve hundred cells availa- 
ble for the discipline in Scotland and Ireland. 

‘*¢ When we look to these costly efforts in furtherance of a spe- 
cific and uniform system of discipline and construction, respecting 
which the unanswerable arguments derivable from long experi- 
ence cannot, as yet, be brought to bear, it is encouraging to re- 
flect that the energies of some of the most enlightened men on 
the Continent are directed to the same objects, and that their 
views are identical with our own. In France, Prussia, and Bel- 
gium, especially, separate confinement may be said to be fairly 
established, and there is scarcely a kingdom or state in Europe 
in which measures for the improvement of prisons on the same 

lan are not in progress or in contemplation. 

“All that appears to be required, in the present state of the 
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question, is to avoid the injudicious application of so valuable a 
system in the case of particular individuals, who, from constitu- 
tional causes, cannot bear the confinement, and to guard against 
the prolongation of the imprisonment in separation, to the detri- 
ment of health, after the period which may be necessary for 
securing its moral effects ; also carefully to adhere to the precau- 
tions which experience has proved to be essential in the adminis- 
tration of the discipline.” 


This certainly looks as if the Separate System must 
generally prevail ; but on examining the subject, particularly 
in reading Minutes of Evidence before the Lords’ Commit- 
tee, in the spring of 1847, we see how essentially the princi- 
ple of separation is modified in its practical application. 
Almost all the witnesses, even those most in favor of the 
Separate System, would not have it employed in any one 
case more than eighteen months. All admit that there are 
many persons, sonie say as many as one in ten, to whom it 
cannot safely be applied. The prisoners at Pentonville are 
brought together in the chapel for religious worship once 
every day, once every Sunday, and every alternate Sunday 
twice, where, though they sit so as not to see each other, 
they are within the sound of each other’s breath, and in sight 
of the chaplain. A class consisting of one sixth of the 
whole number, at four different tires in the week, spend two 
hours in the chapel with the schoolmaster, where they not 
only hear him, but each other, and must, almost of necessity, 
so put their questions as to have some intercourse with one 
another. ‘The fact, that one was punished for ‘ wilfully cre- 
ating laughter, and causing interruption and confusion in the 
school by improper questions and remarks,”’ proves that they 
do not feel themselves alone while’at school. ‘Then they 
‘¢take turns in cleaning the corridors every morning, which 
occupies an hour, during which time several are in company 
with each other, but under the supervision of an officer, to 
prevent all intercourse. ‘They likewise walk every day to 
their exercising-yards in company,” though at a distance of 
fifteen feet from each other ; and every prisoner has in his 
cell the means of ringing a bell and calling an officer to him 
whenever he may choose. In all this there is so near an 
approach to society, so much a feeling of companionship, as 
to soften the terrible rigors of the Pennsylvania system, and 
to obviate some of its most unhappy effects. When we add 
to this the vigilant medical assistance which in the present 
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excited state of public opinion is given, but which cannot 
permanently be so attentive to the wants of each prisoner, 
and the care that is taken to furnish society, often from 
ainong the convicts, to those whose mental or bodily health 
is endangered by solitude, we see that the Separate System, 
in being thus successfully applied, as we think it has been, 
for a very short period, in some of the English prisons, has, 
at the same time, almost entirely lost its distinctive features. 

It seems to be a general opinion among the most intelligent 
advocates of the system in England, that great discretion 
must be used,— greater, we fear, than would be consistent 
with our mode of administering penal justice, — both in the 
selection of convicts to be subjected to it, and the palliations 
which are afterwards to be allowed. At Pentonville, only 
those between eighteen and thirty-five years of age are re- 
ceived, and none who are not in good health, and free from 
any constitutional or hereditary tendency to insanity, con- 
sumption, and scrofulous affections. Colonel Jebb, the Sur- 
veyor-General of Prisons in England, says, in his examination 
before the Lords’ committee,* —‘* The depressing influences 
of a prison on the Separate System have greater effect 
upon people who are predisposed to consumption or insanity, 
and I believe would tend, in the case of consumption espe- 
cially, to develop the disease.’’ In reply to the question, 
what proportion that class would bear to the whole number of 
convicts, he replied, —‘‘I should think about ten per cent. 
would be excluded, as being unfit.”” Mr. Hill, Inspector of 
Prisons in Scotland, says,t — ‘‘I believe that the Separate 
System, if not made an iron rule, and resorted to in all 
cases, without reference to the age and mental condition of 
the offender, can be applied with perfect safety, and (for 
moderate periods of time) with great moral benefit, that is, 
provided the prisoners be placed under humane officers,” 
etc. Now where shall this power of discriminating between 
those who shall and those who shall not be subjected to the 
system be lodged, in our administration of the criminal law ? 
Can it be lodged anywhere, without embarrassing the process 
of justice, or being liable to abuse ? 

In respect to the duration of imprisonment under the soli- 
tary system, the testimony is decisive and almost unanimous, 





* Second Report of the Surveyor- General, 1847, p. 172. 
t Ibid., p. 178. 
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that it ought not to exceed eighteen months. The Rev. 
Whitworth Russell, the great advocate of this system in 
England, is the only one who would have it extended to three 
years. Colonel Jebb, in the valuable Report to which we 
have already several times alluded, says (p. 38),— ‘‘ My own 
independent conclusion, founded on a close observation of 
the experiment made at Pentonville, during nearly four years 
and a half, is, that separate confinement, for periods extending 
from three to twelve months, may, with due precautions, be 
advantageously adopted in the prisons generally, and that in 
particular cases, and with care and watchfulness, it might, if 
necessary, be extended to fifteen or eighteen months. Beyond 
that period, even if it were desirable on moral grounds, I do 
not believe the discipline could be generally enforced, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, without risk of in- 
jurious consequences to a large proportion of the prisoners.”’ 
‘¢ There seems no sufficient reason,”’ says the chaplain of 
the Pentonville prison, ‘‘ for wishing for any extension of 
the period of separation beyond eighteen months, but the re- 
verse.’ Other strong advocates of the system concur in 
these views. One thinks the cases must be very rare indeed 
in which it should be continued so long as eighteen months, 
both from the danger to the mind and the uncertainty in ef- 
fecting a moral cure. Another says, ‘‘I have a strong im- 
pression that eighteen months is too long.’”? He says, also, 
that, when continued too long, ‘‘there does seem, in the ma- 
jority of cases, to be an unfavorable effect produced, both 
upon the physical man and upon the mental man. I do not 
think,” he adds, ‘‘ that it amounts to producing insanity, but 
it appears to have a tendency to weaken the mind and the 
will ; to weaken the will in particular,’? — ‘‘ the energies.”’ 
On this point we think there can be no doubt ; and it is a 
consideration which ought to have great weight in settling the 
question here. Our own belief is, that, if it were practica- 
ble to adopt the Separate System with convicts for a few 
weeks, or months even, at the commencement of their con- 
finement, and then introduce them to such a system as we 
now have at Charlestown, we should have the most perfect 
prison discipline that could be devised. And where new 
prisons are to be built, we see no good reason why they 
might not be so constructed as to allow something of this 
kind. But where the question is merely, which shall be the 
exclusive system, to be applied indiscriminately to all pris- 
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oners, for one, two, four, ten, or twenty years, we cannot 
hesitate for a moment to express our decided preference for 
the Congregate System, as administered at Charlestown, 
over the Separate System, as administered anywhere.* 

We shall look with great interest to further developments 
of the experiments in England, and have little doubt that the 
next five years, in connection with the last five, will throw 
more light on prison discipline, and lead to more valuable 
improvements, than the forty previous years. On the Conti- 
nent, too, important results may be expected. 

At present, we cannot but consider three points as perfect- 
ly established : — 

First, that the Separate System, in its unmitigated se- 
verity, as it has been applied in Pennsylvania, cannot be 
continued without a fearful waste of life and reason. 

Secondly, that, even with the modifications adopted in 
England, it cannot be applied in any one case more than 
eighteen months, at the farthest, without greatly endangering 
the health and reason of the convict, while at the same time 
it is likely to be attended by unhappy moral results. 

Thirdly, that it is a system wholly unfitted for juvenile 
offenders. 

The cases in which we suppose it may, with various 
modifications, be applied, and in reference to which we shall 
look with particular interest to experiments now making in 
England, are, — 

First, in the treatment of accused persons, while awaiting 
their trial. 

Secondly, in the treatment of prisoners confined for very 
short periods, as, for example, most of those convicted in 
our police courts. 

The monstrous evils heretofore existing in both these 
cases are greatly mitigated by the excellent prisons in some 
of our counties, as in Berkshire and Hampden. Sill there 
are great opportunities left, for young persons especially, who 
are comparatively innocent, to be corrupted by others of atro- 
cious character. The limited accommodations required for 
the small number of prisoners in most of our county jails 
must, however, while obviating the evils of’ which we com- 
plain, throw difficulties in the way of the possible improve- 
ment that we have mentioned. 





* We would refer those who wish to see the other side of this subject to 
an article in the Christian Examiner for January, 1846. 
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Thirdly, we would suggest that a certain limited propor- 
tion of every extended sentence, in no case to exceed six 
or twelve months, might perhaps be usefully spent in solitary 
confinement by most convicts at the beginning of their im- 
prisonment, giving time to break up their old habits and 
bring them into a suitable state of mind to enjoy the further 
privileges of society, and yet not long enough to be accom- 
panied by the dangers of protracted solitary imprisonment. 
If it were practicable to adopt something of this kind as a 
part of our prison discipline at Charlestown, we think it 
might be followed by very satisfactory results. We have 
already more than once referred to it in the present article, 
and cannot but think that it would furnish a fitting introduc- 
tion to such a course of labor, society, and instruction as is 
described in the following account, taken, with some omis- 
sions, from Mr. Gray’s admirable pamphlet. 


‘“*The prison at Charlestown resembles a great manual-labor 
school. ‘The prisoners are not required to keep their eyes fixed 
upon their work and never to look up, as at Auburn, but simply to 
attend to their task as in aschool. As ina school, also, silence is 
required ; and if this rule be violated, it is the duty of the master 
of the shop to report this, like every other violation of rule, to 
the warden. The shops are spacious, light, and airy, not sur- 
passed, and hardly equalled, excepting in such great establish- 
ments as those of the city of Lowell. The prisoners are 
éngaged in active occupations, with the exception of a few, who, 
from infirmity or other special cause, are employed in sedentary 
pursuits. These have time allowed them for exercise in the 
morning, and again in the afternoon, each one of course alone. 
Very few indeed of those sent to the prison are acquainted with 
any trade or business whatever, and on their admission the war- 
den consults them as to their occupation, desiring that they 
should choose an active one; but not commanding even this. 

“ They eat their meals in their cells, receiving them in tin pans 
from the kitchen window at the door of the prison. Each pris- 
oner takes a bath once a week, excepting in winter, when the 
bathing is regulated by the physician. ‘The mode of punish- 
ment is this. Whenever the master of a shop sees an offence 
committed, he bids the offender stay out for punishment; and the 
latter accordingly, when the other prisoners retire to their cells, 
after prayers in the evening, remains at the foot of the staircase, 
where the warden hears the complaint and the defence or expla- 
nation, and awards the punishment. If it is a first offence or a 
slight one, the culprit is commonly dismissed after an admoni- 
VOL. XLIV. — 4TH S. VOL. IX. NO. II. 26 
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tion, and a promise on his part to behave better in future. If 
punishment is deemed requisite, it is that of solitary confinement, 
with diminution of food, unless in grave cases, when a flogging 
is inflicted in the presence of the warden. In the course of the 
last four years, this last punishment has been received by forty- 
five different convicts, by some of them several times. The 
greatest number of lashes inflicted on any one during that whole 
period is fifty; and there are only eight persons who, in the 
course of that time, have received more than ten lashes, some are 
recorded as having received three, some two, and the whole num- 
ber inflicted during the four years is two hundred and forty-two. 

‘There are several flower-pots in the windows of some of the 
workshops, a convict being allowed to keep one or more of these, 
with permission of the warden. By the same permission, also, 
they cultivate what they call gardens, of which there are now 
more than a hundred. These are boxes made of refuse boards 
a few feet square, filled with earth, in which they raise tomatoes, 
lettuce, cucumbers, onions, and other vegetables, for their own 
use. ‘To attend to these, they are allowed by the master of the 
shop to quit their work for a few minutes at a time. 

“In church on Sunday, and at evening prayers during the 
week, they have sacred music, vocal and instrumental, in the 
chapel; the instruments belonging to the prisoners, being ob- 
tained from their friends, to whom the warden writes at their re- 
quest; or purchased from funds which they may have had on 
entering the prison, and which are always deposited in the war- 
den’s hands, who buys for them any instrument or book they 
wish, if he thinks it proper for them to have it. Those who 
choose to do so pass one hour every Saturday afternoon in the 
chapel, in the practice of music. 

** A society is established in the prison for moral improvement 
and mutual aid, of which the warden is president, with express 
authority to regulate and control all its proceedings. Any pris- 
oner may become a member, unless the president object, by sign- 
ing the constitution, which contains a formal promise to lead an 
orderly and virtuous life, and never to taste any intoxicating li- 
quor after his discharge. This society holds its meetings once a 
fortnight; and at each meeting some question is stated for dis- 
cussion at the next. A committee of conference is appointed to 
consider the best means of promoting the great objects of the 
society, consisting of the president, the vice-president, who is the 
chaplain of the prison, the secretary, who is its clerk, and six 
convicts, chosen by a majority of the members, and approved by 
the president. About three fourths of the prisoners now belong 
to this society. 

‘** The prisoners have about five hours a day for reading and 
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writing in their cells, an hour being allowed for breakfast, and an 
hour for dinner, which solitary meals are briefly despatched, and 
the prison kept lighted in winter till nine o’clock in the evening. 
Each prisoner is furnished with a slate and pencil, and is taught 
and encouraged to write and cipher. There is a Sunday school, 
at which about forty gentlemen in the neighbourhood attend and 
hear those who choose to do so read from the Bible, in small 
classes, teaching those to read who cannot do it. 

‘There is a library in the prison, to the support and increase 
of which one hundred dollars a year is appropriated from the 
earnings of the prison, by law, and books are taken out and re- 
turned by the convicts once a week. Many prisoners also have 
books of their own in their cells, purchased from their money in 
the warden’s hands. One of them is now reading Latin and an- 
other studying Greek.” — pp. 47 - 53. 


Under these circumstances, beginning with solitary con- 
finement and ending with the largest liberty that is consistent 
with perfect security, we would have the prisoner educated, 
and gradually prepared for the world into which he is again 
to enter.* Under the present system, a great proportion, 
we believe, come out reformed men. We once had the 
charge of a class in the Sunday school at Charlestown, and 
at least half of those with whom we thus became intimately 
acquainted we should have been perfectly willing to trust 
about our house. Mr. Gray speaks of a respectable cab- 
inet-maker, who informs him ‘‘ that within ten or twelve 
years past, from forty to fifty discharged convicts, whom he 
knew to have learned their trade in the State prison, have 
been employed in his establishment, and that he never has 
discharged one of them for bad conduct.” 

An agent, by the law of March 22, 1845, is appointed by 
the State to assist discharged convicts, and a voluntary asso- 
ciation, called the ‘* Boston Society in Aid of Discharged 
Convicts,”’ has since been formed, ‘‘ which entirely codperates 
with the present agent of the State, and, indeed, has appoint- 
ed him agent of the Society also.””_ We hope the public favor 
will be extended to this Society ; as one of the greatest dan- 
gers to which discharged convicts can be exposed arises from 
the difficulty of knowing what to do with themselves on leav- 
ing the prison. J. H. M. 





* We would barely ask, whether, if a small per centage of each prisoner’s 
earnings were to be set aside for his own use, after a certain sey er- 
haps, of good behaviour, it would not add greatly to the cheerfulness of his 
labors, and even so far increase the amount of his earnings that the State 
would be no loser by the change. 
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Art. IX. —SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN COMMUNION.* 


THE reading of sermons seems to hold much the same 
relation to the hearing of them at church, that the solitary 
meal bears to the social. ‘The spiritual, like the material 
food, partaken of in solitude, becomes comparatively insipid ; 
its zest and relish are gone ; the keen enjoyment, the quick- 
ened sensibility, the refreshment and animation, that come 
from sympathy and social participation, are lost. ‘T'he anal- 
ogy holds with special strength in regard to sermons, because 
they are designed for social edification. ‘To enjoy them 
fully, to comprehend their meaning and force, and have that 
meaning and force enter into our souls, they must be listened 
to with others ; they must be preached to us, not read by us. 
The printed sermon, which we read in the closet, seldom, 
almost never, has the power, makes the strong impression, that 
the same sermon does or would, if heard with an assembled 
audience and all the surrounding influences and associations 
of public worship. ‘To this source is to be traced the fact, 


that sermons are rarely the most attractive and interesting 


kind of religious reading, even to the devout and spiritually- 
minded ; and that in the markets they are dreaded by book- 
sellers as ‘‘a drug.”” However good a sermon may be, or 
however much it may have impressed us when delivered, we 
can seldom read it with the same interest, or derive from it 
the same improvement or satisfaction, that we received in 
listening to it. 

These remarks have been suggested by the ‘‘ Sermons on 
Christian Communion.”’ ‘T’o pronounce this volume a failure 
would be an unjust and sweeping criticism. On the other 
hand, to say that it is eminently successful, that its contents 
correspond exactly with its title, that it fulfils all the expecta- 
tions which its announcement excited, would be a declaration 
to which, probably, the feelings of no careful reader would 
permit him to subscribe. We fear that many who have read 
the book through in course, or the greater part of it, have 
laid it down with something like disappointment; not be- 
cause it is not a good book, full of wisdom and truth, often 
earnestly and eloquently uttered, but because it does not an- 





* Sermons on Christian Communion, designed to promote the Growth of the 
Religious Affections. By Livine Ministers. Edited by T. R. Surtivan. 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 12mo. pp. 391. 
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swer their expectations, does not make the impression, does 
not produce the state of mind and heart, which they supposed 
it was intended and would have the power to produce. 

When Mr. Sullivan first informed us of his plan, we 
thought most favorably of it, and gladly complied with his 
request to aid in its execution. ‘That execution, as present- 
ed in the volume before us, shows either that we miscon- 
ceived his plan, or that he subsequently modified and enlarged 
it. The title of the volume, in our judgment, will be likely to 
beget a similar misconception in the minds of others, —a 
misconception which his Preface will but slightly remove, and 
which will interfere with the effect of the sermons. ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Communion ”’ suggests ideas as to the character of the 
discourses, which one does not find till more than half way 
through the book. We supposed that it was the purpose of 
the editor to make a collection of sermons relating almost 
exclusively, at least very directly, to the Christian rite of 
Communion, —to the Lord’s Supper, and the topics closely 
kindred to that rite, suggested by it, growing out of it, — so 
arranged, as that these topics should be treated of in their 
proper order and logical connection with each other, and thus 
the volume have the excellence of a systematic completeness, 
with the life and power of various minds possessing various 
gifts and talents. We supposed that it would begin with 
some sermon or sermons setting forth the general value and 
importance of religious forms and rites, their necessity even 
in the most spiritual religion, that is to be administered to 
men and impressed upon the human heart and conscience ; 
that the simple and beautiful commemorative rite, which is so 
seldom observed with that loving spirit which our Saviour 
meant should characterize it, would then be brought into 
view, its obligation enforced, its nature, design, efficacy, and 
influence unfolded, its connection with the life and character, 
the death and resurrection, of Christ illustrated, in several 
sermons in which these topics would be variously handled, 
and presented in forms adapted alike to instruct the under- 
standing, invigorate the conscience, and move the heart. 
This, we supposed, would be the most interesting and valu- 
able portion of the volume. Here we expected to find the 
relation of Christ’s sufferings to human salvation, the attrac- 
tive and reconciling power of his cross, the depth and per- 
suasive disinterestedness of his love as exhibited in his life, 
as well as in his death, the connection between his life and 
26 * 
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his death and between his death and his resurrection, and the 
influence of all these in producing that spiritual renovation of 
the soul which it is the purpose of his Gospel to effect, — 
these great themes, so closely connected with the commemo- 
rative rite, we expected to find treated of in various ways, 
with varied power, but with a clearness, force, and earnest- 
ness that it would be difficult to resist. We supposed that 
then would follow discourses rebuking the neglect and ex- 
citing to the observance of the appointed ordinance of com- 
memoration, setting forth the weakness of the excuses for the 
one, and urging the commanding motives that prompt to 
the other. Lastly, we supposed the volume would close 
with sermons on the duties involved in the observance of the 
Communion as a means of spiritual life and progress, and 
illustrating the operation of the spirit of Christian love, sym- 
pathy, and fellowship, — the various ways in which they who 
are members of one body in Christ might ‘‘ bear one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.””. Thus we 
supposed a work would be produced that would have a gen- 
eral unity, though its parts were the contributions of many 
minds,—a work specially designed and adapted to direct 
attention to *‘the Communion,”’ to strengthen our churches 
by adding to the number and invigorating the spiritual life 
of their members. 

We are aware that it would have been attended with diffi- 
culty and labor to have prepared such a volume by contribu- 
tions from different minds. It might have been done, how- 
ever, by a more specific understanding with each contributor 
as to the character of the sermon he was desired to furnish, 
and the precise point it was expected to unfold and enforce. 
In this way, some approximation to a volume such as we 
have described might have been made; at least a nearer 
approach to it than in the ‘* Sermons on Christian Com- 
munion,’”’ which might with equal propriety, it seems to us, 
have been entitled ‘‘ Sermons on Christianity,” or ‘* Mis- 
cellaneous Sermons.”? A large part of its contents have no 
particular connection, direct or indirect, with Christian com- 
munion, whether the word communion be understood as de- 
noting the specific act of commemoration, the eating of bread 
and tasting of wine in remembrance of Christ, which in 
Apostolic phraseology is sometimes called ‘*‘ communion ”’ 
(xoworia), or as signifying the more general ‘‘ communion 
of Saints,’ the love, sympathy, fellowship, the union of 
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heart and spirit, which should mark all Christian believers 
as one body in Christ. They are sermons on Christian 
truth and duty in general, on the Gospel in its varied appli- 
cations to the burdens, cares, responsibilities, joys, and sor- 
rows of life, — all of them good, many of them very beauti- 
ful, eloquent, impressive, none of them to be read without 
pleasure and profit ; but they are not sermons on Christian 
communion especially ; and when we close the book and 
look within, we find a void which the perusal has not filled, a 
want which it has not satisfied. We do not feel] that we have 
been communing intimately with Jesus, sitting at his feet 
and learning of him who was ‘‘ meek and lowly in heart.” 
Our hearts do not ‘‘ burn within us” as they should at 
the remembrance of Christ. They are not stirred with 
those deep and unutterable emotions which should crowd 
upon the soul, awakening love, reverence, gratitude, humili- 
ty, penitence, faith, hope, peace, at the recollection of God’s 
mercy and Christ’s love, as exhibited in the Gospel. 

We have spoken of the volume as a whole, and of the 
impression it makes when read as a whole, keeping in 
view its title and purpose, ‘‘ Sermons on Christian Com- 
munion, designed to promote the Growth of the Religious 
Affections.’’? In this aspect of it, we are somewhat disap- 
pointed at its character and contents. 

Turning from the compilation as a whole, or as possessing 
any supposed pervading unity of purpose, and regarding it 
merely as a miscellaneous collection of sermons, a specimen 
of the present Unitarian pulpit, it is full of interest, and 
suggests many thoughts, of which our limits will permit only 
a brief statement. 

We suppose the volume may be regarded as a fair speci- 
men of the average preaching in our denomination. It does 
not contain one of the best nor one of the poorest sermons 
of its several contributors ;— not one of the best, because 
the writer would be unwilling to spare it ; nor one of the 
poorest, because he would be unwilling to publish it ; — but 
one of his usual, average sermons, one that he was willing 
to spare and not unwilling to publish. And in some respects, 
certainly, we are not indisposed to have the power of the 
Unitarian pulpit, and the character of its services, judged of 
by this specimen. It presents gratifying evidence of the 
large measure of individuality and independence that prevail 
among our clergy. An independent spirit, a clear courage, 
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an earnest and untrammelled utterance of individual convic- 
tions, is an essential element of usefulness in the pulpit. By 
an independent and courageous spirit we do not mean an 
inconsiderate and undiscriminating spirit, which utterly dis- 
regards times and seasons, circumstances and conditions. 
The truth of God is, indeed, always one, yet the character 
and circumstances of those to whom: it is addressed are 
immensely varied ; and although the same truths belong to 
all, there must be a diversity in their treatment and presenta- 
tion. What is daily bread, full of nourishment and comfort 
to the advanced Christian, would be neither intelligible nor 
digestible by the young and the weak. So various are men’s 
tastes and circumstances, so differently does the same truth 
affect different minds, and even the same minds at different 
times, that it is a difficult matter rightly to ‘‘ divide the 
word,”’ and so illustrate and apply it as to give to every one 
his ‘* meat in due season.” 

It is because there is this difficulty, this diversity of cir- 
cumstances, and the consequent necessity of a diversity of 
means and modes of action, that every minister should be 
independent, guided by his own judgment, acting out and 
speaking out in his own sphere and place his own convictions 
of truth and duty. He must show that he has life in him- 
self, and is not a machine in the hands of others. In his 
selection of topics, in his style of preaching and illustration, 
in the modes of operation and influence by which he strives 
to make his ministry effectual, he must not fashion himself 
after the model of others ; he must not inconsiderately op- 
pose, nor unwisely and unhesitatingly follow, any popular cur- 
rent ; he must not suffer himself to be seduced by the flat- 
teres, nor awed by the threats, of any man or body of men. 
He may not, and he need not, act upon the assumption of 
his own infallibility. He may and should keep his mind open 
to all suggestions, influences, considerations, that come from 
without, that come from others. But he may and should 
act upon the assumption, that his own judgment of his own 
duty is likely to be his best guide, and that what he thinks 
and feels and his conscience bids him utier as God’s truth 
and man’s duty, that he must speak, fearlessly and frankly, 
though the whole world be up in arms against him. He is 
unworthy to be called a man, and unfit to be a minister, if he 
do not thus speak and act. Hisobject is not to gather a 
mob, to sway a company of unreflecting persons who blindly 
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follow any impulse, but to form independent, thinking, self- 
regulating men, to enthrone reason and conscience in every 
individual breast ; and his first step toward this is to enthrone 
them, and to show that they are enthroned, in his own breast, 
and that they make him, not a visionary enthusiast, nor yet 
a timid timeserver, but a fearless and independent man. 

The ‘* Sermons on Christian Communion ”’ furnish evidence 
of a good degree of this independence and individuality in our 
pulpits. We do not mean that vexed questions in theology, 
or in practical morality and the application of the Gospel to so- 
cial institutions and customs, are discussed here, but that each 
sermon gives more or less the idea of a free, generous, un- 
shackled spirit in its author. ‘The volume makes one feel 
that its writers are living men, standing upon the broadest 
platform of Christian truth, but each pursuing his own path, 
uttering his own thoughts in his own way, little embarrassed 
by the restraints and technicalities that have been supposed 
to enfeeble the utterance of the pulpit; that they are not im- 
itators of each other or of any common model ; that they 
suffer no human authority to come between the Bible and 
their own hearts, between God and their consciences. 

But while the discourses under our notice bear witness 
to the independence and individuality of the Unitarian pulpit, 
they may be thought to indicate some want, in our preaching, 
of a devout spirit, clear perceptions of the spiritual in man, 
and earnest appeals to this part of his nature. If we may 
make such a distinction, an intellectual religious spirit, rather 
than a devotional and affectionate religious spirit, pervades 
the volume. ‘The collection, as a whole, is an exhibition 
of the religion of the understanding, rather than of the heart. 
‘The sermons are adapted to convince and persuade, to satis- 
fy and assure the mind of the certainty of truth, rather than 
to rouse the affections, and determine the will to obey it. 
They unfold and illustrate duty with more power than they 
enforce it. 

In this respect the volume is not, we are inclined to think, 
a fair specimen of Unitarian preaching. In the usual preach- 
ing of our denomination there is, probably, more of unction 
and fervor, more of simple, earnest, affectionate appeal to 
the heart, than appears in this collection. ‘These are not 
entirely wanting here, but the very manner in which the com- 
pilation was made would tend to give it an intellectual rather 
than a devotional character. Each contributor was called 
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upon to select his own sermon, with only a very general 
reference to the proposed title of the volume. Various 
considerations would direct his choice to a sermon marked 
by its thought rather than its feeling, — to one that gave evi- 
dence of his intellectual gifts and accomplishments, rather 
than of his earnest and devout spirit. ‘The volume, there- 
fore, while it is a fair exhibition, and an honorable one, of 
the intellect, the average talent, of the Unitarian pulpit, 
is not, we apprehend, a faithful test of it in all other respects. 
If it be, then there is some want among us of that preaching 
which can alone persuade the heart to repentance and refor- 
mation, those simple, direct, earnest, affectionate exhibitions 
of God’s mercy and the Saviour’s love and man’s duty 
which move the soul to its lowest depths, inspire it with a 
holy resolution to say, ‘I will arise and go to my Fa- 
ther,”? and bring it to the footstool of God’s throne with 
the cry of supplication, ‘* God be merciful to me, a sinner ! ”’ 

There probably is some want of this kind among us, 
and among other denominations also, in much of the preach- 
ing of the day. ‘This is emphatically an intellectual age, 
and there is nothing to which the present generation more 
requires to have its eyes opened than to the folly of placing 
the intellect above the heart, and admiring knowledge, geni- 
us, talent, for its own sake, on its own account, independent- 
ly of those religious affections whose sanctifying power can 
alone make it a benefit and a blessing to its possessor or to 
the world. In all denominations, has not the pulpit become 
too much an arena for the display of talent? Has not 
preaching become too much a merely intellectual effort ? 
Do not multitudes go to church, not to worship God, dedi- 
cate themselves afresh to his service, and gain new strength 
for that service, but to be intellectually entertained, to have 
their minds interested, their thinking powers called forth, 
their imagination pleased? ‘Their demand as to preaching 
is like that made upon the prophet of old, — ‘‘ Speak unto 
us smooth things.”” They do not like to have their self- 
complacency disturbed, or their good opinion of themselves 
undermined by a scorching, pungent, earnest, discriminating 
discourse, which arouses an accusing conscience within 
them, arrests their spirits with the iron grasp of God’s truth, 
and leaves them no longer ‘‘ at ease in Zion.’? They admire 
displays of poetic genius in the pulpit, eloquent painting, 
beautiful descriptions of God’s goodness and his great mercy 
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to men ; but the severe duties of practical godliness and the 
inevitable issues of a worldly and sinful life, set forth in plain 
Scriptural terms, — strong delineations of true holiness of char- 
acter, delineations which convict men of sin and shut them 
up to condemnation unless they repent and reform, — these 
are thought to be somewhat out of place in addressing an 
audience of refined, intellectual, cultivated persons. 

The community, at least the now large portion of the edu- 
cated and cultivated community, has become so Christian in 
appearance, so improved in manners and conduct, that some 
are disposed to think that the stern and uncompromising feat- 
ures of the Gospel may be laid aside, or but seldom present- 
ed. In the progress of refinement, sin has so disguised itself 
in garments of beauty and grace, that many are deceived, and 
led to imagine that the thing itself no longer exists except in 
the lowest haunts of infamy and crime ; and to those intrust- 
ed with its high duties and responsibilities it becomes a seri- 
ous question to consider, whether, in the progress of refine- 
ment, the pulpit has not been so affected in its language and 
services as to lose something of that strong hold it ought ever 
to keep upon the conscience and the heart of the world, — 
whether it does not speak too gently and softly of sin and 
punishment, and present too hesitatingly the necessity of re- 
pentance and regeneration and holiness. We do not mean that 
these should be incessant themes of discourse. We would 
give a large liberty and variety to the pulpit. We do not 
mean that preaching should be always suited to excite alarm, 
still less, that it should ever be denunciatory. We would 
have the preacher never forget that the goodness of God may 
lead men to repentance. But we would have him remember 
that Paul says he ‘‘ persuaded men by the terrors of the Lord,” 
and that, standing before Felix, he so reasoned ‘‘ of right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come,”’ that the judge 
became the culprit and trembled before his prisoner. “We 
would have him remember, that the solemn sanctions of the 
Gospel, the fearful delineations of the retributions awaiting 
the ungodly and impenitent, fell from the lips of bim who 
was Divine love incarnate, mercy’s messenger to a corrupt 
and misguided world ; and we would have him not ashamed 
or afraid to use the language of his Master. 

Neither in what we have said would we be understood as 
decrying intellect, undervaluing knowledge, learning, talent, 
in the pulpit. The highest measure of these that can be had 
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there, the better, if they be sanctified by those gifts of the 
spirit, those graces of the heart, that alone make them of any 
avail to the high purposes of the pulpit. We only mean, that 
intellect alone, arrayed in all the accomplishments of the 
most profound, splendid, or diversified scholarship, is not the 
first requisite. Moderate abilities, a limited portion of gen- 
eral knowledge and mental culture, united with a deep ac- 
quaintance with the word of God, and a fervent piety, living 
and growing in the soul, —these will form a preacher of a 
higher order, of a higher order so far as the great object of 
preaching is concerned, a preacher with more power to per- 
suade, regenerate, sanctify, to convert men to holiness and 
God, than the most exalted genius and the largest learning, 
destitute of this devout and fervent spirit. It was not Mr. 
Buckminster’s intellect, exalted as it was, nor his profound 
and extensive learning, —it was his heart, that gave him his 
power in the pulpit. It was his piety, his serious and devo- 
tional spirit, his simple and profound love of God and good- 
ness, that anointed his lips with a holy unction, and produced 
those sermons that are now read with interest and edification 
by so many minds of different religious creeds, and different 
degrees of mental cultivation. In a merely intellectual point 
of view, in the absolute amount of thought and range of knowl- 
edge embraced, the ‘‘ Sermons on Christian Communion ” 
are equal, if not superior to Mr. Buckminster’s two volumes ; 
but it may be questioned whether they have the same unction 
and power, or whether, though read to an equal extent with 
his, they will ever reach and influence as many hearts. 

But our limits require us to leave the subject, and to omit 
several points that we intended to touch upon. Our chief 
object in this notice will have been gained, should we succeed 
in directing attention to the ‘*‘ Sermons on Christian Commun- 
ion.”? Mr. Sullivan has done a good work in collecting and 
editing this volume. Although it does not correspond, as we 
have said, to our expectations, it is a collection of excellent, 
instructive, edifying sermons, in its general spirit and charac- 
ter highly honorable to our denomination, and we hope it will 
be extensively read and circulated. We intended to give 
some extracts, for the benefit of those of our readers who 
may not have seen the volume, but we have occupied all the 
space at our command. 8. K. L. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


General Principles of the Philosophy of Nature: with an Out- 
line of some of its recent Developments among the Germans, 
embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, 
and Oken’s System of Nature. By J. B. Sratio, A. M., 
lately Professor of Analytical Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy, and Chemistry, in St. John’s College, N. Y. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 12mo. pp. 520. 


Tuts book will not find many readers; nevertheless, it is on 
many accounts a remarkable work. The author, as we under- 
stand, is a Catholic, an ex-Professor of a Catholic college in 
New York, of German descent, but born and educated in this 
country. His German affinities appear on every page, but we 
cannot say the same of his Catholic faith. On the contrary,a 
pretty careful perusal of the volume had led us to set him down 
as a rationalist. He holds, for example, that the Middle Ages 
were “ the ages of faith,” ‘* when Christianity culminated” ; he 
also speaks of ‘* the Christian epoch ” as something which “ was,” 
and again he says, ‘ the Spiritual never retraces its steps” (page 
173). He is indignant at certain “ philosophes”” who make the 
faith of former ages to rest on ‘‘the artful device of a few im- 
postors.” ‘The saints and martyrs did not live and die,” he 
contends, * for an illusory shadow ; they died for the divinity with- 
in them. ‘ L’homme dupe” is a fit subject for comedy and de- 
rision; but ‘?’humanité dupe’ has never existed.” He goes on, 
however, to object to what he calls “an analogous assertion, 
which is not a jot the better,’ — namely, that mankind have 
been exclusively indebted for the great revelations they have re- 
ceived to **a few chosen individuals.” He will not allow that 
ihis is true except as “the spiritual sun of the world, at the break 
of each new historical day, gilds lofty eminences sooner than low 
valleys” (page 175). On the subject of miracles he is sufh- 
ciently explicit, for he says : —‘* The verification of truths by ex- 
ternal miraculous phenomena is a logical circle, and makes mat- 
ter a criterion for mind, subordinates the essence to the phenome- 
non. The mind, reason, the Spiritual, is the Highest, and is 
absolutely incapable of deriving strength from another authority ” 
(page 179). < 

As has been intimated before, Mr. Stallo’s habits of thought 
and expression are wholly German. This is to be regretted, for 
it prevents him from coming any nearer than most Germans 
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would to the English or American mind in his expositions of the 
difficult passages in German metaphysics. Take the following 
for an example. 


‘‘ The Eternal, therefore, is literally the Zero of nature, and from it 
every thing temporal, finite, proceeds. The first discession of Zero is 
that into +-—; the self-definition of the Eternal. -+- and — are, as 
it were, the spirits of all numbers ; every number is only a successive 
position of +- or —. ‘The numbers are acts of the primitive idea, of 
Zero, which is not absolute Naught, but an ideal act without substra- 
tum. ‘This primitive act has a twofold tendency, that of affirming and 
that of denying itself. ++ is the self-position of 0; but +, being 
nothing else than 0 in position, must return thither, which takes place 
through the medium of —. ‘The act of affirmative position is therefore 
simultaneously that of negation; the 0, when existing, is necessarily 
+ —. The realization of the Eternal is therefore its own antithesis. 
0 is = + —; not = + or = —.’’ — pp. 232, 233. 


Our Trinitarian friends are welcome to the light and support 
to be derived from another paragraph in this connection. 

‘‘The Deity is essentially a trinity: 0-+4+-—. Since every individ- 
ual thing or being is but the uttered thought of that trinity, and the 
Deity’s thoughts are acts of self-consciousness, — since the Deity thinks 
only itself, —it follows that every individual thing or being must also 
exhibit a trinity, and that every individual act must be a repetition of 
the primitive act. ‘The forms corresponding respectively to 0 +-— 
are rest, motion, and extension (form, solidity).’? — p. 233. 


These extracts are taken from his account of Oken’s system. 
His expositions of Hegel are often quite as dark. We sometimes 
hear the expression, “‘as common as the air we breathe.”” Now 
suppose a person, desirous to know a little more about what is 
so common, should consult the work before us. He will read 
as follows : — 


‘* The element of undifferentiated simplicity is now no longer positive 
identity with itself, or self-manifestation, light as such, but merely nega- 
tive universality, degraded to a momentum of individuality, and there- 
fore also affected with gravity. As negative universality it is the un- 
suspected, but insinuating and consuming, power over the Organic and 
Individual, —a fluid passive with respect to light (transparent), but 
vaporizing whatever is individual, penetrating everywhere, — air.’? — 
p. 426. 


But we must not judge this work by its defects alone, especially 
as they are such as are scarcely to be avoided by one who would 
go to the bottom of the subject. In one respect, it manifestly has 
the advantage of all preceding attempts to expound in English 
Schelling and Hegel. Mr. Stallo is not content with indicating 
the point of departure of each system, and its method, or with 
discussing some of the leading principles involved therein. After 
having done this, he goes on, in his account of each system, to 
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note its manifold applications throughout the whole circle of the 
physical and moral sciences. Accordingly, we are disposed to 
say of this book what probably cannot be said of any other in 
the language. A student may take it, and by dint of hard study 
come at length to understand the Germans as well as they under- 
stand themselves. Whether the play, if play it may be called, 
would be worth the candle, is another question;— to be deter- 
mined probably, as our author intimates in his Preface, by the 
individual’s ‘* craving for mental unity,” by his desire to find some 
general principle which will show the intimate connection of all 
sciences, and, by going to the bottom of things, solve the prob- 
lem of the universe. w. 





Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of General William Hull ; 
prepared from his Manuscripts, by his Daughter, Mrs. Maria 
CamPBELL : together with the History of the Campaign of 1812, 
and Surrender of the Post of Detroit, by his Grandson, JAMEs 
FREEMAN CiarkeE. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1847. 
8vo. pp. 482. 


To the curious in American biography, to those interested in 
the details of individual life and the varieties of individual charac- 
ter among the men who acted a conspicuous part in our Revolu- 
tionary struggle, this work will be valuable and instructive. 
Though prepared by near relatives, it is marked by great fair- 
ness and impartiality, and every statement in relation to the most 
important passages in General Hull’s life is sustained by unques- 
tionable and authoritative documents. ‘To the generation now on 
the stage of active life, General Hull is known only by his mis- 
fortunes in the campaign of 1812, his surrender of Detroit, the 
charges of cowardice and treason brought against him for that 
act, his trial and conviction on those charges, and his subse- 
quent pardon by the President of the United States. His Revo- 
lutionary services are comparatively but little known, and even 
where known, the dark cloud that gathered around his later years 
has been permitted to overshadow and conceal them. His own 
successful and conclusive defence of his conduct in the campaign 
of 1812, published in a pamphlet in 1824, never incorporated into 
any permanent historical work, is now but little known. Multi- 
tudes have never seen nor heard of it, and the prevalent impres- 
sion throughout the country is still unfavorable to his charac- 
ter, as a man weak and inefficient, who had not the energy to 
conduct, nor the courage to meet the exigencies of a military 
campaign. It was natural that his descendants, to whom the 
facts of his life were familiar, and the real merits of his charac- 
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ter well known, should wish to present them to the public, as an 
act of justice to his memory, and a valuable contribution to the 
true history of the period and the events which his life covered. 
They have well and faithfully executed the work, and every can- 
did and thorough reader of the volume will probably lay it down 
with the conviction that it rescues a worthy name from dishonor, 
and secures to General Hull his appropriate place as a true pa- 
triot and an honest man. L—p. 





Naomi, or Boston Two Hundred Years Ago. By Etiza Bucx- 
MINSTER Lee, Author of the * Life of Jean Paul.” Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 12mo. pp. 448. 


In less than two months from the day of the publication of this 
volume a large edition of it had been disposed of, and it has gone 
through the press again. Of course it must have found already 
many readers, and have been subjected to much criticism. Only 
in form can it be called a work of fiction, for it is essentially a 
history, a record of facts. We believe it to be faithful in its de- 
lineation of characters, and in its narrative and incidents, to the 
actual reality of the past in our own metropolis. Two dark 
epochs are recorded in our history, clouding, to some extent, the 
noble and pure memorials of the fathers of New England, — 
the proceedings against the Quakers, involving fines, imprison- 
ments, mutilations, banishments, and four executions on the 
gallows, — and the witchcraft delusion. Of neither of these tragi- 
cal incidents of our history had any writer availed himself in any 
considerable work of the imagination, or in an historic novel, till 
Mrs. Lee, in the volume before us, made the Quaker persecution 
the basis of her interesting tale. However much of fiction there 


may be in the grouping and the drapery of her characters, she | 


assures us that every important incident and circumstance in her 
story is perfectly accordant with veritable facts. ‘The difficult 
task was set before her of doing justice to two parties who sin- 
cerely and conscientiously differed, probably to as wide a degree 
of antipathy as ever yet sundered any two religious sects. It is 
a bewildering and a painful controversy. ‘There is no lack of 
fairness or impartiality in her rehearsal of it. So careful has 
she been to present the opposing tenets and views and the mode 
of self-justification of either party, that some readers may regard 
as unnecessary repetition what she intended as a security against 
misrepresentation or concealment. The characters of the tale 
are drawn with mingled delicacy and power of delineation ; they 
are true to nature and self-consistency. Beautiful sentiments and 
fine descriptions of scenery are interspersed through the volume, 
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occurring at intervals as some relief from the contemplation of 
human infirmities. The ardent eulogists of the Puritans, who 
commend indiscriminately all that entered into their opinions and 
methods, will doubtless take exception to what may seem harsh 
delineations of some of their sterner traits; but, after all, the es- 
sential question is, are they not faithfully presented in the garb 
of their own age to us of this age? 

We believe that this volume will be valued as a most accepta- 
ble addition to our local literature. It exhibits skill and talent 
in the writer, an appreciation of the more earnest struggles and 
aspirations of living souls, and a faithfulness to history which no 
reader can dispute. ‘The heroine presents to us an engaging 
and lofty character, with no weakness of sentimentalism or fanat- 
icism to qualify our interest in her. E. 





Poems. By James Russett Lowett. Second Series. Cam- 
bridge: G. Nichols. 1848. 12mo. pp. 184. 


‘** Many things,” says Novalis, ‘are too delicate to be thought, 
many more to be spoken.” Of these, according to our mind, are 
many of the themes in which Mr. Lowell delights. Nothing was 
so painful to us in his former volumes, nothing so unpleasantly 
stamps the present, as a certain peculiarity, at least, of taste, ex- 
pressed in revelations of incidents and interests too sacredly 
beautiful for popular survey. Yet through all these we formerly 
passed into so much of real poetic grace and power, that we 
were willing to accept our good fortune without much criticism ; 
and with respect to similar faults, we are disposed so to receive 
this new Series, — whose novelty, by the way, is of collection only, 
not of production, for most of the poems are old acquaintances. 
We should, however, hardly be just, did we not express, in gen- 
eral terms, our regret at the development of some new faults, of 
a transitory but disagreeable nature. We refer to a strange in- 
elegance in the use and coinage of words, to an occasional in- 
harmoniousness of musical effect, and especially to a too frequent 
vagueness and obscurity of language, resulting rather from 
feebleness than from expansion of thought, and reminding us, in 
some places, of those German poets whom Goethe reviles as 
“mixing too much water with their ink.” But, in mentioning 
these defects, we cannot forget that we are speaking of a book 
which contains some of its author’s finest poems. ‘The noble 
‘“ Lines on the Present Crisis,” the ode, “To the Future,” 
as exquisite in form as it is heroic in spirit, the “ Pine-tree” 
whose musical movement recalls to us the spirit’s song in the 
Prometheus Unbound, the quaint fascination of “* Hebe,” the de- 
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licious, simple beauty of the “ Indian Summer Reverie,” — these 
are truly gifts which demand our gratitude, and we closed the 
volume with a deepened conviction of the author’s power, and 
a heightened interest in his productions, past, present, and to 
come. H—t. 











The Sibyl, or New Oracles from the Poets. By Caronine Git- 
MAN. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1848. 12mo. pp. 313. 





However skeptical our modern generation may be as to the 
prophetic virtue of these Oracles, every one, we think, must 
feel the beauty of the “ fair words” in which the deceptive strains 
are sung. Industry and taste have done their work faithfully, and 
the field of English poetry has been carefully traversed and ex- 
amined. In skilful hands, the book cannot fail to furnish very 
pleasant and graceful amusement, and it may fulfil a higher ser- 
vice, we think, by opening to the public a much wider view of 
the poetical literature of our language than is generally familiar. 
For ourselves, we do not quite enjoy the sight of our favorites and 
friends on this Delphic tripod of the drawing-room. It is an ad- 
dition to ** poet uses” which hardly pleases us. But, this aside, 
a work more admirably fitted to its purposes we have rarely seen. 
Popularity waits upon the name of the accomplished compiler, 
and the “Sibyl” has already been installed by the winter fire- 
sides (long sacred to fortune-tellers) of many pleasant homes. 

H—t. 

























A History of Framingham, Massachusetts, including the Plan- 
tation, from 1640 to the present Time, with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Notice of Sudbury and its First Proprietors ; also, 
a Register of the Inhabitants of Framingham, before 1800, 
wilh Genealogical Sketches. By Wituiam Barry, late Pastor 
of the First Church in Framingham. Boston: Munroe & Co. 
1847. 8vo. pp. 456. 


Tuts is one of the most elaborate and successful works of the 
kind that we have seen. It contains all the valuable information 
that can now be gained respecting the pleasant town of Framing- 
ham ; and to those who are interested in tracing the progress of 
things for two centuries through the quiet events of a country 
place, it must afford much instruction. The more minutely we 
become acquainted with these local histories, especially in what 
relates to the ministry and the church, the less do we feel dis- 
posed to complain of our own times. Many curious incidents 
we should be glad to copy from the volume before us. The 
Genealogical Sketches, occupying nearly three hundred pages 
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of closely printed matter, must have cost a great amount of labor. 
We have no personal acquaintance with Framingham, but have 
hardly read a page here without finding something of interest. 
We welcome the book as very complete in its way, and as a real 
acquisition to our historical resources ; while it must be particu- 
larly prized and valued by those, who, either themselves or 
through their ancestors, have been connected with the families 
and events which it notices. Future generations in Framingham 
will thank the author for his modest but useful labor. M. 


Dramatic Poems. By Harriette Fanninc Reap. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 8vo. pp. 297. 


Tue titles of these poems, three in number, are sufficiently im- 
posing, — ** Medea,” “ Erminia,” and ** The New World.” The 
first is a reproduction of the Grecian story ; the second, an Ital- 
ian tale of the republican ages ; the third, a tragedy founded upon 
the early history of Hispaniola, and introducing the family of the 
heroic Caonabo, whose life and wrongs are so beautifully related 
in the familiar pages of Irving. A facsimile of a letter from 
Mrs. Madison is prefixed to the Poems, and the authoress, in her 
Preface, expresses her gratitude to many friends, whose kind- 
ness has sustained her in a publication to which she was impelled 
chiefly, she says, “‘ by the pressure of want without.” 

H—t. 
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*.* WE are obliged, from want of room, to omit or defer sev- 
eral notices, some of which were prepared for this number. 
Among the subjects of them are Whitwell’s Translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans; Curtis’s Treatise on the Law of Copy- 
right ; Sparks’s Library of American Biography; Turner’s Bi- 
ographical Notices of Jewish Rabbis, — of which we shall speak 
in our next number. We must dismiss, in the briefest manner, 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes, by R. D.C. 
Rossins, — which does credit to the taste and scholarship of the 
editor; The Lesson of Life, and other Poems, by Grorce H. 
Boxer, — a volume which has some spirited portions, but which 
seems better fitted to amuse the privacy of friendship than to edify 
an exacting public; My Teacher’s New Year’s Present for the 
Year 1848, by F. T. Gray,—a pleasant and useful offering to the 
young, containing short “ stories” and hymns; Prayers for the 
Use of Families, by Witt1am Enriecp, LL. D.,— a reprint of an 
excellent manual of devotion; Progress of the Christian Life, 
being a Sequel to the Formation of the Christian Character, by 
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Henry Wart, D. D., —a valuable fragment republished from the 
late edition of Mr. Ware’s Works; Rainbows for Children, ed- 
ited by L. Marta Cuitp, — a volume of fairy-stories, with illus- 
trations, for which we are indebted to a lady of Boston, whose 
talent is shown in both the text and the embellishments. 





The Church Record. A Sermon preached in Grafton, Sunday, 
December 27, 1846; containing Historical Notices of the 
Congregational Church in said Town. By Epmunp B. WiLL- 
son, Minister of the Congregational Church and Society. 
Worcester. 1847. 8vo. pp. 30. 

The Duty of Obedience to the Civil Magistrate. Three Ser- 
mons preached in the Chapel of Brown University. By Fran- 
cis Way anD, President of the University. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1847. 8vo. pp. 40. 

A Tribute to the Memory of Simeon S. Goodwin, delivered in 
the Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky., September 5, 1847. By 
Joun H. Herywoov. Louisville. 1847, !2mo. pp. 12. 

Unitarian Christianity, its Object and Influence. A Sermon 
preached at the Dedication of the Unitarian Church in Athol, 
Mass., Wednesday, December 8, 1847. By Samuet F. 
Ciarke. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Need of the Sanctuary in the City. A Sermon preached at the 
Dedication of the Indiana Street Congregational Church, 
Sunday Evening, December 12, 1847. By Tuomas B. Fox, 
Minister of that Church. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 8vo. 

. 28. 

The Christian in his Village Home. A Discourse on the Life 
and Character of Hon. Joseph Lyman, delivered on the 19th 
of December, 1847. By Rurvus E tis, Pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church, Northampton. Northampton. 1848. 
8vo. pp. 16. 

The Four Anniversaries. A Sermon preached to the Unitarian 
Church and Congregation in Keene, on Sabbath Morning, 
December 26, 1847. By A. A. Livermore. Keene. 1848. 
8vo. pp. 12. 

The Public Man. A Discourse on Occasion of the Death of 
Hon. John Fairfield, delivered in Washington, December 26, 
1847. By Joseph Henry Aten, Pastor of the Unitarian 
Church. Washington. 1848. &vo. pp. 27. 

The Position of Unitarianism defended. A Discourse delivered 
at the Reopening of the First Independent Church of Balti- 
more, on Sunday, January 23, 1848. By its Pastor, GEoRGE 
W. Burnar. Baltimore. 1848. 8vo. pp. 31. 
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A Letter to the People of the United States, touching the Matter 
of Slavery. By TuEopore Parker. Boston. J. Munroe & Co. 
12mo. pp. 120. 

All War forbidden by Christianity. An Address to the Citi- 
zens of Dover, delivered on Thanksgiving Evening, Novem- 
ber 25, 1847. By Rev. W.P. Titpen. Dover, N. H. 1847. 
Svo. pp. 16. 

An Address delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, January 3, 1848. By Dantet N. Hasxett,a Mem- 
ber of the Association. — A Poem (before the same). By S. 
A. Dix, a Member of the Association. Boston. 1848. 8vo. 
pp. 40 and 17. 

A Citizen’s Appeal in Regard to the War with Mexico. A Lec- 
ture delivered at Lyceum Hall, Lynn, January 16,1848. By 
Cuartes C. SHackrorp. Boston. 1848. 8vo. pp. 40. 


WE have but recently obtained a copy of Mr. Willson’s ser- 
mon, delivered late in 1846, and published last year. Avs its title 
states, it is historical, belonging to that useful, but unpretending, 
class of discourses, which gather up and preserve on the printed 
page facts which might otherwise be forgotten or lie buried in 
obscure manuscripts. To the future ecclesiastical historian of 
New England these discourses will prove an invaluable treasure. 
— Neither visionary, nor mystical, nor sentimental, but dealing 
in plain, substantial thought, President Wayland argues that gov- 
ernments are authorized to use force, when necessary to protect 
their own citizens against either a domestic or a foreign foe; he 
justifies defensive, and condemns offensive, war; he teaches the 
old-fashioned doctrine, that obedience is due to civil magistrates 
so long as they command nothing wrong, but no further; we are 
not to aid them in wrong-doing, but to labor in all constitutional 
ways to arrest them in a career of injustice and wickedness. 
These points are all well reasoned. A few years ago, parts of 
the sermons might have been pronounced commonplace; but 
the times seem to require the reassertion of first principles. 
We wish the President had literary conservatism enough to 
write “Cesar,” and not ** Cesar,” as the word uniformly appears 
on the pages before us. — Mr. Heywood’s discourse, in its style 
simple and direct, places before us a man of active business hab- 
its and great benevolence, — a good man and a Christian. — Mr. 
Clarke’s sermon is what the occasion and place of its delivery 
naturally demanded; it contains just views, clearly expressed, 
and is to be commended for its liberal and catholic spirit.— With- 
out uttering a philippic against wealth and the wealthy, Mr. Fox 
refers to the peculiar temptations of cities, from which he argues 
the need of increased attention to the erection of temples for 
Christian worship and instruction, and especially of “ unexpensive 
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churches”; the Indiana Street church, he says, is an ‘‘ experi- 
ment”; there is to be “ no classification or sale of pews, and the 
seats are rented at a uniform rate.’ The discourse, which is 
appropriate and animated, shows that the author has a right view 
of the nature of his work. — Mr. Ellis had a “ noble theme,” 
which he has worthily treated in a discerning discourse, vigorous- 
ly written, and full of just and manly thought. — Mr. Livermore’s 
four Anniversaries are the Landing of the Pilgrims, Christmas, 
the Close of the Year, and New Year, each of which receives 
appropriate notice, and all together furnish materials out of 
which the author has constructed an impressive practical ser- 
mon. — We have rarely read a discourse which has delighted 
us more than Mr. Allen’s, on the death of Governor Fairfield. 
From the individual whom it commemorates, it leads the 
thoughts up to “the ideal standard of personal character,” and 
alike in its eulogy and the wider range of reflection on which it 
enters towards the close, it is marked by a chasteness, a beautiful 
simplicity and freshness, which constitute the highest merit and 
charm of this class of discourses. — Mr, Burnap’s discourse con- 
tains a succinct but clear history of the church in which he min- 
isters, with a vindication of the course pursued by its founders, 
and an explanation of the principles on which it rests, all so hap- 
pily blended as to preserve a proper unity, with an increasing in- 
terest as the discourse proceeds to its close. 

One of the marked peculiarities of Mr. Parker’s Letter is the 
multitude of historical and statistical statements it contains, de- 
signed to illustrate and fortify his general views and reasoning. 
Admitting, which we see no cause to doubt, their accuracy in the 
main, though the authorities are not given, they present a formi- 
dable array, and we can hardly believe that they can be spread 
before the public, with the aid of Mr. Parker’s eloquent appeals, 
without effect. — Mr. Tilden, in his Address delivered on Thanks- 
giving evening, and published at the request of ‘ gentlemen of 
different denominations of Christians,” maintains the principle, 
that war is universally, and under all circumstances, condemned 
by the Gospel of Jesus, — Mr. Haskell’s Address before the 
‘* Boston Mercantile Library Association” is a production of un- 
common merit, showing careful intellectual culture, sound views, 
and a right spirit, that speak well for the influence of the insti- 
tution. The Poem by Mr. Dix, delivered on the same occasion, 
the dedication of the ‘* New Rooms” of the Association, is cred- 
itable to its author. — Mr. Shackford confines himself to a discus- 
sion of the war with Mexico, its origin, character, and conse- 
quences ; his pamphlet is one of the best we have seen on the 
subject, excelled by none in intellectual power and pungent mor- 
al appeal. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Record. — We have fewer notices than usual to include 
under this head. Rev. Mr. Willis has closed his ministry in Walpole, 
N. H. — Rev. Mr. Nute has relinquished his pastoral connection with 
the church in Petersham. — Rev. Mr. McIntire has resigned his con- 
nection with the church in Brattleboro’, Vt. — Rev. Mr. De Lange has 
taken charge of the congregation in Quincy, Ill. — Rev. E. G. Holland 
is preaching to the society in Southington, Conn., under an engagement 
which will continue till the close of the spring. — The society at St. 
Louis, Mo., have welcomed back their minister with a substantial lib- 
erality significant of the estimation in which they hold his services. — 
The congregation at Chicago, Ill., is prospering under the ministry of 
Rev. Mr. Adam. — The Unitazians in Galena, I1]., who for the last two 
years have enjoyed the preaching of Rev. Mr. Woodward, are anxious 
to erect a meetinghouse, for which, however, they will need assistance 
from abroad. —'The society at Montreal, C. W., under the care of Rev. 
Mr. Cordner, is in a firm and prosperous condition. — An impression has 
been diligently spread abroad, that the Unitarian congregations of Bos- 
ton are falling into decay. ‘The dedication of two meetinghouses with- 
in the last four months, and the completion of two others, which we 
shall probably have occasion to notice in our next number, do not indi- 
cate the approaching ruin of our denomination. One of our oldest so- 
cieties has been greatly embarrassed by a debt incurred by rebuilding 
their meetinghouse, but we have no doubt they will extricate them- 
selves by one of those generous efforts of which we have lately had 
most pleasant examples. Another congregation, that has suffered from 
unhappy internal difficulties, is gradually recovering its strength. Only 
one of our churches is in danger of dissolution, and that from causes 
affecting the population of the city, to which we referred in a, former 
number. All our other congregations, we believe, are in as good a 
state, and some of them are actually stronger than they were a year ago. 

We observe that the religious papers of the country are beginning to 
notice the occurrence of revivals, after a period remarkable for the ab- 
sence of such special manifestations of interest in religion. We should 
not be surprised if they should become frequent. Alternations of relig- 
ious sensibility are among the established facts of experience, and may 
be explained on known principles of human nature. A community, or 
a country, like an individual, may be at one time in a lethargic, and at 
another time in an excited state. Under the restrictions which we be- 
lieve their past history has taught the friends of revivals to impose upon 
their tendency to run into extravagance, we doubt not they may be pro- 
ductive of good. At least, we think their effect on our own denomina- 
tion is decidedly beneficial. The excitement, which almost upheaves the 
churches around us, before it reaches us has spent its violence, and we 
feel only a healthful agitation. We should anticipate, and welcome, an 
increase of spiritual life in our churches, as the consequence of a revival 
in their neighbourhood. 
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Universalist Denomination.— We observe with pleasure the interest 
which the Universalist clergy in different parts of the country are taking 
in the question of Supernaturalism. One or two of the younger minis- 
ters having avowed sentiments involving a denial of Christ’s peculiar in- 
spiration and authority, others have not only expressed their dissent 
from such views, but have published able vindications of the miraculous 
character of Christianity. ‘The appearance of Davis’s book of Revela- 
tions, of which some notice was taken in a previous number, has increased 
the interest on the subject, three hitherto accredited preachers among 
the Universalists having accepted the volume, as containing an authori- 
tative communication of truth, and even established a magazine, under 
the title of the ‘* Univercelum,”’ in support, and for the propagation, of 
yet farther ‘‘ revelations.’ ‘The question whether persons holding such 
opinions can be properly considered as Christian ministers has been 
raised, and publicly discussed. The Boston Association, composed of 
ministers and lay delegates from the Universalist congregations in this 
neighbourhood, at a special session held at Cambridgeport on the Ist 
of December, 1847, by adjournment from a regular meeting at Lynn, 
at which the discussion arose, came to the following result by a very 
large majority : — 

Resolved, That this Association express its solemn conviction, that, in 
order for one to be regarded as a Christian minister with respect to faith, he 
must believe in the Bible account of the life, teachings, miracles, death, and 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The New York Association, at a late meeting, passed this, among 
other resolutions : — 

“ That no minister shall receive or retain the fellowship of this Associa- 
tion, who shall not subscribe and file with the Standing Clerk the follow- 
ing declaration : — ‘I sincerely declare, that I receive the Bible as contain- 
ing a special and sufficient revelation from God, which is the rule of Chris- 
tian faith and pees: and that I will strive faithfully to preach its doc- 
trines and inculcate its precepts.’ ”’ 


The propriety of requiring any such declaration as a condition of 
. membership of an ecclesiastical body constituted as we suppose the Uni- 
versalist Associations are, is a question for them rather than for us to 
decide, but the language of the ‘‘ declaration ’’ seems to us particular- 
ly well chosen, and if the practice of inquiring into the faith of candi- 
dates for ordination should prevail among us, we doubt if any better 
form of interrogation could be adopted. 

The number of ministers among the Universalists who are inclined 
to adopt anti-supernatural opinions is, so far as we can judge, very small. 





Ecclesiastical Architecture. — The erection of several new churches in 
Boston reminds us of some thoughts which were suggested by a visit to 
New York a year or two since. A vast improvement has taken place 
in the style of buildings devoted to public worship. In the two cities 
which we have named, particularly, costly structures have been erected, 
imposing in their exterior and elaborately finished as to their internal 
decorations. ‘These buildings have, almost without exception, been, or 
have at. least been presumed to be, after some order of the Gothic ar- 
chitecture. A few years ago the Grecian temple threatened to supplant 
the New England ‘‘ meetinghouse,” and in many of our villages neat 
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edifices with columnar porticos, destitute of spire or tower, might be 
seen usurping the place of the venerable but ungraceful building in 
which the men of a former generation had worshipped. But now, in 
our cities at least, nothing seems to be thought proper but an imitation 
— such as it may be — of the ecclesiastical buildings of the Middle Ages. 
We might say a word on the absurdity of copying the admitted defects 
of these structures. But our attention has been more especially drawn 
to the unsuitableness of the Gothic style, in its essential features, to the 
purposes of Protestant worship. The long nave, the lofty ceiling, the 
narrow window, admitting an imperfect light, the frequent pillars inter- 
cepting the view, are all hindrances to the attainment of these purposes. 
They belong properly to the cathedral, and the cathedral belongs to a 
Communion where the principal service is the mass, and not to one 
which makes preaching the chief part of its public religious exercises. 
In Catholic countries one is impressed, immediately upon entering a 
church erected centuries ago, with its adaptation to the wants of an as- 
sembly which came together, not to receive instruction, but to kneel 
before an altar and bow in the presence of the uplifted host. The long 
distance of the aisles, the space through which the incense disappears 
in its ascent to the roof, the dim and shadowy light, are favorable to the 
effect of the Roman Catholic ceremonial. But how ill suited are they 
to the accommodation of an audience who meet to join in the extempo- 
raneous prayers and listen to the address of a ‘‘ religious teacher’? ! 
In England, where the ‘‘ Established ’’ worship has always worn a 
Catholic semblance, the sermon, as is well known, is regarded as the 
least important part of the service, and the edifice which Catholic piety 
had reared might, without much inconvenience, be transferred to Proi- 
estant uses. But for Presbyterian or Congregationa] assemblies, that 
is, in all denominations that reject a printed form of prayer, and elevate 
the discourse of the preacher to the chief place among the public ser- 
vices of the Lord’s day, — a place which it is likely to hold, whether it 
be entitled to it or not, — the peculiarities of the Gothic architecture are 
precisely those which should be avoided. Indeed, they must be avoid- 
ed to some extent, or the house become useless. It must be curtailed 
of its proper length, and be made to present such disproportionate di- 
mensions, that we greatly wonder men of severe taste do not cry out 
against the mutilation of so important a feature in a building meant to 
please the eye. Much of the ornament, too, of the English or Conti- 
nental churches, which it is just now the fashion to copy, has no possi- 
ble intrinsic recommendation, and if it be not grotesque, is meretricious. 

There remains among the discoveries of the future a true Protestant 
style of ecclesiastical architecture. The old Puritan meetinghouse had 
but one thing to recommend it, —its steeple, often unsightly, but al- 
ways pointing to heaven. ‘The Grecian temple, of Pagan origin, dis- 
carded this emblem of a lofty faith. ‘The Gothic church corresponded 
to the wants and tastes of a period when hierarchical pride and popular 
ignorance had converted Christian worship into a pompous ceremony. 
Who is he that shal] erect a building expressive of Protestant ideas and 
adapted to the purposes of Congregational service? Such a man would 
immortalize his name, and would confer on his own and subsequent 
ages a benefit which they could not but gratefully acknowledge. Will 


not some one of our artists turn to account the hint which we have 
thrown out? 
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Relief of the Poor.— If Unitarians have not taken a strong interest 
in foreign missions, nor furnished as liberal ‘contributions as we might 
desire for the spread of Christian truth in their own land, they have 
never shown an unwillingness to relieve the necessities of the poor. 
In their attention to the bodily wants of the destitute around them, 
they have discovered a ready and generous spirit worthy of notice. 
Nor have they neglected to make provision for the intellectual and 
moral wants of those who came under their immediate observation. 
We have often referred to the Ministry-at-large here, and the similar 
institution, under the name of Domestic Mission, in England. We 
have no doubt, that, in proportion to their numbers, the English Uni- 
tarians do more, in their Free Day and Sunday Schools, for the edu- 
cation of the poor, than any other denomination. Here, our system of 
public schools renders private effort for this purpose comparatively 
needless ; yet the evening schools for our adult foreign, or native, pop- 
ulation, and the sewing schools for girls, which are kept in connection 
with the chapels of the Ministry-at-large, are very useful. Institutions 
for the relief of indigence and the employment of the friendless mul- 
tiply among us as an acquaintance with their condition reveals their 
necessities. ‘Two such institutions have gone into successful operation 
in this city within the last two years, —the ‘* Temporary Home for 
the Destitute,’’ where persons without money or friends in the city 
may find comfortable accommodation, till, through their own efforts, or 
the assistance of others, they can procure permanent employment, — 
and the ‘* Needlewoman’s Friend Society,’’ which provides work for 
females who depend on their needle for support, and pays them a fair 
price for their labor. An institution of a similar character is sustained 
by the members of the Unitarian societies in New York and in 
St. Louis, and probably in other places. Sewing Circles for the benefit 
of the poor are common. ‘The Massachusetts General Hospital, with 
its ample endowments and admirable management, attests the liberality 
of Boston. The last Report of the Managers of the Seaman’s Aid 
Society shows what a beauty of sentiment may be thrown around a 
wise beneficence. We do not wish to claim on behalf of our denomi- 
nation any praise for their good deeds, but when we are taunted for not 
giving evidence of interest in religion, we are tempted to quote the 
words of an apostle, who has said, to ‘‘ visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction’’—by which we suppose he meant to describe a 
practical sympathy with those who are in want and trouble — is a part of 
** pure and undefiled religion.”’ 


_— 


Ordinations and Installations. — Rev. Joun Wetss, late of Water- 
town, was installed as Pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
New Beprorp, Mass., December 29, 1847. ‘The Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Boston, from 1 Timothy iii. 9; the Prayer of 
Installation was offered by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury; the Address 
to the Society was given by Rev. Mr. Morison of Milton ; and the other 
services were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Brown of New Bedford and 
Dawes of Fairhaven. 

Rev. Grinpatt Reynotps, of Boston, a recent graduate of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, was ordained as Pastor of the Third Congrega- 
tional Church and Society (at Jamaica Plains) in Roxsury, Mass., Jan- 
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uary 12, 1848. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Coolidge of 
Boston, from John xiv. 9; the Prayer of Ordination was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett of Boston ; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Robbins of 
Boston ; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Alger of Rox- 
bury ; the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester ; 
and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Stone of Sherburne, Morison of 
Milton, and Clapp of Roxbury. 

Rev. Georce F. Simmons, formerly of Waltham, was installed as 
Minister of the Third Congregational Society in Sprincrietp, Mass., 
February 9, 1848. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Peabody 
of Boston, from Romans viii. 6 ; the Prayer of Installation was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Morison of Milton; the Charge was given by Rev. Dr. 
Walker of Cambridge; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Everett of Northfield; the Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Har- 
rington of Hartford, Conn. ; and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. 
Nightingale of Cabotville and Ellis of Northampton. 

Rev. Samuet Lonerettow, of Cambridge, a graduate of the Divin- 
ity School, was ordained as Pastor of the Unitarian Church and Society 
in Fatt River, Mass., February 16, 1848. The Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Weiss of New Bedford, from 1 Corinthians i. 12; the 
Prayer of Ordination was offered: by Rev. Dr. Francis of Cambridge ; 
the Charge was given by Rev. Dr. Francis; the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Ware of Cambridge; the Address to the People, 
by Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth ; and the other services, by Rev. 
Messrs. Brigham of Taunton and Hale of Worcester. 


OBITUARY. 


Hon. Josepn Lyman died at Northampton, December 11, 1847, aged 
80 years. 

Should we speak of this good man to those only who knew him best, 
and in his best days, we should not fear to be thought extravagant in 
using strong and marked language. Judge Lyman was eminently a good 
man, — a humble, consistent, and seemingly complete Christian. Than 
this there is no higher character, and can be no higher praise. Born in 
Northampton, October 22, 1767, he passed his childhood there, and re- 
ceiving a partial fracture of the skull by a fall which nearly terminated 
his life, the injury, with the delicate health caused by it, secured for 
him a liberal education. Studying with the Rev. Solomon Williams in 
his native town, and being incidentally examined and approved by a tu- 
tor from Yale College before he was twelve years old, he entered that 
College, held a good rank, and graduated in 1783, at hardly sixteen 
years of age. Pursuing the study of law, under the direction of Caleb 
Strong, he practised first in Worthington, then in Westfield, and in 1793 
returned to Northampton, where he passed the rest of his long life. 
From this period until he had reached the age of seventy-seven, nearly 
half a century, he held some public office, having been commissioned 
as a Justice of the Peace by John Hancock, chosen soon after Clerk of 
the County for Old Hampshire, afterward appointed Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, then Judge of Probate, then Sheriff of the County un- 
til he resigned, in 1844. Besides these offices, he was a member of the 
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Hartford Convention, in 1814, a fact of which he always spoke freely 
and gladly, bearing witness to the high integrity and patriotism of the 
men who composed that body; and in 1820 was chosen a member of 
the Massachusetts Convention for revising the Constitution of the State. 
Judge Lyman was twice married, and found his chief happiness in the 
quiet of home, among children and friends, in his beautiful native vil- 
lage. He was always active, always diligent and cheerful, seldom suf- 
fering, we believe, from ill-health, until he sustained a paralytic stroke, 
a few years ago, from the effects of which he never wholly recovered. 
A return of the same disease caused his death. 

Integrity and urbanity, gentleness and firmness, a childlike deference 
to others, with entire independence of opinion and action, a kindness of 
heart that seemed to recognize no distinctions, and a moral discernment 
as quick and decided as it was charitable, — these were some of the 
traits of Joseph Lyman. Often have we been confounded by the meek 
and marked respect which the venerable man paid even to inexperienced 
youth, especially to every one who stood in the relation of sacred teach- 
er. For every thing sacred, his reverence was profound. Nurtured in 
a Christian home, and making an early profession of faith, a regard for 
things Koly, for the Bible, the Lord’s day, the church, all religious in- 
stitutions, and even religious prejudices, if sincere, seemed a part of his 
nature. Yet was he as far from superstition or servility as possible. 
He was willing to call every man brother, but no man master. The 
hard theology to which he was early and long accustomed, produced 
little impression, except to convince him of its errors, and make him 
yearn for the truth. Still, he never allowed it to keep him from the 
house of God, to quench the ardor of devotion, or injure the spirit of 
charity. Not few or small were the sacrifices he made for religion, — if 
for this any thing should be accounted sacrifice, — first, and for a very 
long period, as a constant hearer and supporter of preaching which he 
could not approve or enjoy, and then, as a generous founder and un- 
faltering friend of a new and unpopular church. Than that church, no 
object filled a larger place in his affections, his prayers, his resolute and 
consistent support, his unpretending but unstinted liberality, for the last 
twenty years of his life. We have never known a more decided, intel- 
ligent, or happy Unitarian believer; we have never known a kinder 
friend or more upright man. And even those who sympathized least 
with him in the first of these relations were ready and glad to bear tes- 
timony to his worth in the latter. 

To such a man, the loss of strength and of usefulness, the breaking 
of an erect and vigorous frame, impaired speech, and failing memory, 
with the possibility of protracted helplessness, could not be other than 
a severe trial, perhaps the severest of his life. But sweetly did he 
bear it, and patiently wait for the lingering messenger of release. The 
end was peaceful. It may be the partiality of friendship, but we love 
to repeat the words of an intimate observer, who thus speaks of him 
in life and death. ‘*I have never, in my extended commerce with 
mankind, seen such graceful civility, such sincere urbanity, as in him ; 
and when death had set his seal upon the doom of fourscore years, and 
had claimed all that was mortal of him, I never beheld so divine a beau- 
ty left on the features of perishing humanity.”’ H. 





